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Every Day You Need 


FED NL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to belp prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common bog discases. 

No, 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 163—-POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent discase. 








reso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at AN Drug Stores. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Se er er. 
THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, " 
Roar, have Thick Wind \ 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or Swellings. No blister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only afew drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 & fres. 
ABSORBINE, JR. the antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 
delivered. Book ‘‘Evidence”’ free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 288 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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CORN BELT Last month was one of the 
WEATHER driest Aprils the corn belt 
has had for one-third of a century. The 
editorial on page 4 gives some interesting 
figures on the weather situation thruout 
the corn belt in terms of rainfall and 
temperature as compared with the av- 
erage. 


PIG FEEDING Our readers have appar- 

CONTEST ently been too busy with 
spring work to turn in many letters in 
the pig feeding contest announced sev- 
era] weeks ago. An armouncement on page 
8 restates the requirements of the con- 
test. We hope a good many will read 
this and take the first opportunity to 
write up reports of their experience and 
send them in. 


RESERVE HORSE 
POWER 





How much pulling 
power can a first- 
class team of horses exert? This has al- 
ways been a standard subject for argu- 
ment in farming neighborhoods. A test- 
ing device by the engineering department 
at Ames, however, gives for the first 
time an accurate measure of the pulling 
power of different teams. Many of our 
readers wil remember the dynamometer 
at the Iowa State Fair last year. Since 
then it has been shipped around the coun- 
try and pulling ‘tests have been made at 
different points. A summary of the re- 
sults of these tests is given in the article 
on page 3. 
McNARY-HAUGEN By a threat to at- 
BILL tach the McNary- 
Haugen bill as a rider to the revenue 
measure, Senator Norbeck last week se- 
cured the promise of leaders in the house 
and senate to permit an early vote on the 
farm relief bill. It may come up in the 
huose now at any time. See pages 4 and 
5 for editorial comment on the measure. 


MANGE IN Reports from different mar- 

HOGS kets are that the quality of 
a good many of the hogs received is be- 
ing cut down by the prevalence of mange. 
This, of course, means a lower price. The 
article on page 7 tells of the different 
@types of mange in hogs and of the meth- 
ods that have been worked out for their 
control. 


EMERGENCY If you are short on hay 
, CROPS this season, there are a 
number of crops that can be seeded late 
this spring in time to help fill the defi- 
ciency. The article on page 10 gives some 
suggestions. as to the kind of emergency 
hay crop to use, the rate of seeding and 
the time. 


READ THE If you are not already read- 

SERIAL ing the serial, “‘Pay Grav- 
el.”’ this is a good time to start. Things 
are beginning to pop in the story, and the 
reader will find plenty of action to hold 
his interest. This week's installment 
starts on page 24. 


RETURNS IN ‘When does additional feed 
FEEDING put into a growing shote 
or steer cease to return a profit? This is 
a perennial problem for feeders. The ar- 
ticle on page 6 outlines some experiment- 
al work in this field that may give some 
suggestions looking toward an answer. 


THE NEXT The winners in the corn 

ISSUE cultivation contest will be 
announced next week and some of the 
prize winning letters published. The win- 
ners were selected on the basis of their 
ability to outline methods of cultivation 
that had cut down labor costs without 
decreasing efficiency. Another article 
will discuss the relationship of general 
farm organizations to marketing concerns 
as worked out in one of the leading corn 
belt states. H. A. Wallace is in Washign-: 
ton this week, and will have a first-hand 
report of the legislative situation in the 
next issue. 
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spend a few moments ~ 
thinking of Mother 


Mother works too hard. Why? 


Because her work is a labor of love and she'll pour out her 
a with her love, just as long as her will can drive her 
tired body. 

Wouldn't it be fine if devotion such as this, the very finest 
in the world, could be rewarded, here and now, with some 
of the modern, labor-saving devices that some mothers are 
already enjoying? 


Maybe we do love mother as much as we say we do—but 
when we allow her to toil, day after day, her hands work- 
hardened, her once-youthful form growing stooped, her 
beauty of face giving way to lines of care—well— 


Actions do speak louder than words, and our neglect may 
speak so loudly as to drown out, utterly, all our protestations 
of love. 


Wouldn't it be fine if that splendid spirit that makes us glad 
to observe Mother's Day would just lead us to give her the 
modern equipment that would lighten ner load and restore 
her health and youth? * 


Maybe the mother in your home is working too hard. If you. 
are inspired to do something for her, talk to your local Delco- 
Light man about the labor-saving qualities of Electricity and 
Running Water for the home. 


Mother will enjoy these features. Your assurance of love 
will take on a new significance and, through years to come, 
Mother's Day will have a finer meaning in your home than 
it ever had before. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dayton, Ohio 


Davenport, lows 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Omaha, Nebr. 


The Electric Equipment Co., 

The Electric Farm Lighting Co.. 
- Charlies E. Wagner, 

Delco-Light Sales Branch. 

B. E. Trick, Branch Mgr., 

Delco-Light Sales Branch, 

V. R. Evans, Branch Mgr., 


D. KE. Baxter, 


222 Ripley St, 
1620 Locust 8t., 
2211-13 Farnam &t., 


107 First 8t. 8. E., Mason Cit}; Iowa 


424 E. Fourth 8&t., 
704 Pierce 8t.. 


Waterloo, Iowa 
Bioux City, lowa 
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Write us for complete Delco-Light details 
and the interesting “‘ Mother™ booklet WaF6 
which will be sent free upon request 
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The Possibilities of Horse Power 


Dynamometer Tests Reveal Tremendous Reserve Power of Horses 


F JAMES WATT had lived to see the per- 
| formance of a team of horses hitched to 

the tractive dvnamometer, he would doubt- 
less have felt compelled to change his definition 
of one horse power. It is obvious, of course, 
that Watt did not intend the definition as a 
measure of the maximum power exerted by a 
horse, but he unquestionably would have been 
amazed to see a pair of horses develop twenty- 
seven horse power, as happened in recent tests. 
Watt simply established a unit of power, which 
he called one horse power and defined as the 
enerey required to pull a 150-pound weight out 
of a hole 220 feet deep in one minute, His unit 
of power is still a standard of measurement. 


Horse Has Tremendous Reserve Power 


Watt and the early physicists would have 
been astonished, as have been present-day 
students of power questions, at the tremendous 
reserve power which horses can command when 
occasion requires. The remarkable potentiali- 
ties which the horse possesses have been thoroly 
demonstrated in the horse pulling tests held 
during the past eight months 


By D. F. Malin 


Show, held in the fall of 1923, at New York 
City. A number of tests were made at that 
time with teams weighing from 3,000 pounds 
up. A 3,600-pound team owned’ by Sheffield 
Farms pulled the dynamometer set at 2,300 
pounds a distance of 27.5 feet. A little later 
they pulled the machine set at 2,450 pounds for 
a distance of 12 feet, thus eclipsing any of the 
records made at Des Moines. 

A new mark was set in January, 1924, in a 
special test held at Ames. A team owned by 
Lew Cole, of Ames, had achieved a local repu- 
tation as pullers and when hitched to the dyna- 
mometer they proved their right to the reputa- 
tion by making a tractive pull of 2,500 pounds 
for a distance of 27.5 feet. 
day they duplicated this performance. This is 
now the world’s pulling record for two horses. 

The record made by this Ames team might 
well be considered a remarkable achievement 
for any team. The record is particularly out- 
standing, however, because the Ames team 


On the following. 


altho they pulled a slightly greater weight than 
any other team has yet drawn, they developed 
less horse power than some other teams because 
of the difference in the speed factor. Their 
maximum horse power development was 15.7. 
Many of the heavy teams entered in the Na- 
tional Horse Show contests developed more 
than 20 horse power because they pulled their 
loads more rapidly than did the Cole team. The 
highest horse power so far developed on the 
dynamometer is 27.3, registered by a 3,480- 
pound team which exerted a tractive pull of 
1,800 pounds for a distance of 55 feet. 


Tests With More Than Two Horses 


The only pulling tests which have been thus 
far made with teams of more than two horses 
were made at the Fort Des Moines army post 
on April 18 and 19, using the artillery horses 
maintained at the post. These horses weigh 
from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds each, ‘and are nor- 
mally driven in hitches of six. A team of six 
horses from Battery B of the Ninth Field Ar- 
tillery developed a tractive pull of 4,100 

pounds, drawing the dyna- 





under the joint auspices of the 
Horse Association of America, 
the American Association of 


Agricultural Engineers and 
the Iowa State College. The 
first tests were held at the 
1923 Iowa State Fair, and 


were fully reported in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Since then tests 
have been held at the Nation- 
al Horse Show at New York 
City, at Ames, Iowa, and at 
Fért Des Moines, Iowa, the 
last mentioned tests being 
made with army horses and 
mules. 

The tractive dynamometer 
used in measuring the pulling 
power of these horses was in- 
vented by E. V. Collins, of the 
agricultural engineering de- 
partment of Iowa State Col- 
lege. The machine looks much 
like a heavy wagon. The trucks 











of the dynamometer require 
the same draft regardless of 
the surface or incline over 
which they are drawn. The 
power expended by the team is measured by 
means of heavy weights suspended on cables. 
By means of hydraulic control, the wagon can 
not be moved until the weights are lifted. An 
acciirate check is thus had on the tractive pull 
exerted. 


o 


What Does Tractive Pull Mean? 


The tractive pull is defined as the energy 
hecessary to pull a weight out of a hole in the 
ground. Thus a tractive pull of 2,000 pounds 
does not mean the strength necessary to pull a 
Wagon weighing 2,000 pounds, but instead re- 
fers to the pull required to raise a weight of 
2.000 pounds straight up out of a hole in the 
ground, which, of course, isa vastly different 
thing, and many times as difficult té accom- 
plish as to move a 2,000-pound wagon. 

At the Iowa State Fair, the heaviest tractive 
pull made by a pair of horses was 2,300 pounds. 
Each of two teams of heavy horses owned by 
Des Moines firms pulled the dynamometer a 
distanee of 25 feet when the tractive pull was 
Was 2,300 pounds. 

This record stood until the National Horse 


The world’s champion pulling team, owned by Lew Cole, Ames, Iowa, 
set a record of 2,560 pounds tractive pull on the dynamometer. 


lacks in weight and powerful appearance when 
compared with many of the teams which com- 
peted at Des Moines and New York City. When 
the tests were made, Beauty, the mare in the 
Cole team, weighed 1,760 pounds, and “Mage, 
the gelding, weighed but 1,550, making a com- 
bined weight of 3,310 pounds. Many of the 
teams which competed at New York weighed 
3,600 pounds or more. Neither of the members 
of the Cole team appear to be extraordinarily 
powerful. They have the knack, however, of 
efficiently expending a maximum of power at 
the right time and place. 

A pull of 2,500 pounds on the tractive dyna- 
mometer equals. the effort necessary to start a 
load of 32,500 pounds on a granite block pave- 
ment. However, the dynamometer test requires 
the application of this effort thruout the length 
of the pull, and the Ames team exerted this 
much effort for a distance of 27.5 feet. If they 
had actually moved a load of 32,500 pounds 
they could have drawn it much farther, since 
the required effort weuld have been consider- 
ably less once the load was in motion. 

The Cole team pulled evenly and slowly, and, 


mometer for 29 feet set at this 
mark. This pull is equivalent 
to the energy required to start 
a load of 26.5 tons on granite 
block pavement. 

A team of ten artillery 
horses hitched in five pairs 
drew the dynamometer set at 
4,100 pounds for a distance of 
402 feet in 69 seconds, devel- 
oping 43.4 horse power. On 
their first test, the team of ten 
made a tractive pull of 4,000 
pounds for a distance of 522 
feet, developing 50 horse pow- 
er during the first 55 feet of 
this distance. 

A four-horse hitch from this 
same team failed to pull as 
well proportionately as the six. 
Their tractive pull was but 
2,100 pounds while they should 
have made 2,733 pounds in 
proportion to the pull made by 
the six. The wheel pair of this 
team was aparently the most 
powerful pair in the six, since 
they exerted a tractive pull of 
1,600 pounds, or considerably in excess of one- 
third of the 4,100 pounds pulled by the six. 

The marks made by the artillery horses were 
not quite up to the standards made at the Iowa 
State Fair by farm teams weighing less than 
3,000 pounds, several of which made tractive 
pulls of 2,000 pounds. . The artillery teams, 
however, work with a harness which horsemen 
believe is less efficient for heavy pulling than 
the ordinary farm harness. 


They 


Pulling Power of Mule Teams 


The Fort Des Moines tests ineluded trials 
with teams of four mules. The total weight of 
the mule team making the best record was 
4,340 pounds, an average of 1,085 pounds. This 
team developed a tractive pull of 2,600 pounds 
over a distance of 27.5 feet, equivalent to start- 
ing a load of 33,600 pounds on granite block 
pavement. For their weight, these mules pulled 
considerably more than the army horses and 
fully as much as most of the heavy horse teams 
weighing 3,600 to 3,800 pounds tested at New 
York City. Their pull, weight considered, was 
somewhat less than (Concluded on page 13) 
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PROTECTING COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS 


ENGLAND has recently been selling about 
three times as much in the way of cotton 
goods to the United States as is usual. This is 
one of the reasons why so many of the cotton 
mills in New England are shut down. The cot- 
ton manufacturers say that the tariff on eot- 
ton goods is not high enough and have asked 
that the president, under the flexible clause 
of the tariff, increase duties on cotton goods 
high enough to shut out the British imports. 

The farmers’ attitude on a matter of this 
sort depends largely on whether or not the 
MeNary-Haugen bill is passed. If it is not 
passed, it may be taken as quite certain that 
the bulk of the farmers of the country will be 
in favor of no tariff on practically all manu- 
factured products, They will then realize that 
the effective way for European countries to 
get the funds with which to buy their products 
will be by selling us goods. They will also 
realize that one way to bring the wages of labor 
and the products made by city labor down to a 
basis comparable with farm products will be 
by importing large quantities of goods made 
by low-priced labor abroad. 

If the conservatives of the east insist that 
natural forces take care of the farming situa- 
tion and defeat the MceNary-Haugen bill, the 
farmer must also insist that natural forces take 
eare of Ameri¢an industry and work for free 
trade in manufactured products. 





NEW CURE FOR OVER-PRODUCTION 


J) OCTOR HIBBARD, of Wisconsin Univer- 
in arguing against the MeNary-Hau- 
gen bill over radio station WLS last Saturday, 
presented an altogether new cure for over-pro- 
duction of farm products. He said that every 
farm management investigation proved that 
some farmers were much more efficient than 
others, and that the inefficient farmers need 
no longer fear being damaged b¥ over-produc- 
tion if they became efficient and lowered their 
production costs. 

We fully expected Doctor Hibbard to sug- 
gest that the production be eut down by having 
the less efficient. farmers move to town. But 
no—Hibbard not only wants to keep these men 
in the game, but also to make them more effi- 
cient and at the same time by some mysterious 
economic sleight-of-hand reduce production. 

Doctor Hibbard is unquestionably one of the 
most interesting teachers of economies in the 
wountry. The present editor of Wallaces’ 


sity, 


Farmer knows, for he studied economies at 
‘Ames under him. It is an interesting illustra- 
tion of what long contact with classical eco- 
nomies will eventually do to a good mind to 
find Hibbard seriously suggesting greater effi- 
ciency to farmers as a cure for over-produc- 
tion. It is like the Wall Street Journal point- 
ing out the possibility of raising 800,000,000 
bushels of corn in Iowa instead of 400,000,000 
bushels if the farmers were only properly effi- 
cient. 

The sad truth is that farmers as a group do 
not profit from increased efficiency. The in- 
dividual farmer may profit from inereased ef- 
ficiency, but only on condition that other farm- 
ers do not increase their efficiency. In farming 
it is ‘‘tooth and claw’’ survival of the fittest, 
natural law in all its brutality. The brutality 
has been softened in the business world and the 
labor world. The classical economists, however, 
serving unconsciously as tools for the corpo- 
rate interests, do not want to see any effective 
modification in the farming world. True, they 
protest their interest in co-operation, but when 
it comes to any effective step,by the farmers 
towart a position of equality with capital and 
labor, they seem always to be lined np on the 
other side. And their arguments are about as 
sound as Doctor Hibbard’s in the matter of 
curing over-production by increasing farm ef- 
ficiency. 





ARGENTINE AND AMERICAN CORN 
? PRICES 


C2X00D dent corn from the United States 

early in May was quoted laid down in Eu- 
rope at around $1.03. Argentine corn at the 
same time was being quoted at around 83 cents 
at European ports. With this price relation- 
ship, it is evident that Argentine corn will be 
used in Europe to the almost entire exclusion 
of American corn. 

Argentine corn now is almost cheap enough 
so that it can be laid down at the Atlantic sea- 
board and pay the duty of 15 cents a bushel 
and still compete with American corn. Amer- 
ican corn in New York City early in May was 
around 98 cents a bushel, which is almost ex- 
actly the same as the price of Argentine corn 
with the duty paid, laid down at New York. 

3ecause of the exceedingly large Argentine 
crop which is being harvested this year there 
is a good chance that considerable Argentine 
corn will be coming into the United States over 
the 15-cent duty during the late summer. 





TARIFF NEEDED ON HIDES 


IDES continue to sell for considerably less 

than they did before the war. To be on 
a fair basis even with other farm products, 
they ought to be selling for twice as much as 
they are. We use moreShides in the United 
States than we produce at home, and the de- 
pressed price of hides is evidently largely due 
to huge imports from Argentina. A stiff tariff 
on hides would help the price of eattle several 
dollars a head. 





THE SEASON TO DATE 


HE growing season so far has been distin-_ 


guished more by its dryness than b¥ its 
cold. Those people who think that this year 
is egoler than usual-are deceiving themselves, 
for as a matter of fact, April closed with an 
average temperature over the greater part of 
the corn belt of from one to two degrees above 
normal, At this writing in May, the May 
temperature has averaged about a degree below 
normal and in northern Iowa two or three de- 
grees below normal. - 

The unusual thing about the season this year 
is its dryness. In Illinois, during the past one- 
third of a century there have only been five 
Aprils as dry, and in Iowa there have been only 
two. In Indiana, the April rainfall was almost 


normal, but practié¢ally everywhere else in 
corn belt the rainfall was only about one-half 
of normal, and in Nebraska it was less thay 
one-third. At this writing, Iowa, Nebraska ; 
Missouri seem: to be especially dry. So far a 
corn. is concerned, dry weather in April ang 
early May is an advantage, provided seasong 
rains come later on. Probably there have nop 
been more than three or four seasons during 
the past third of a century~when the situatigg! 
was so favorable for getting corn planted og 
time as has been the case this year. 

The disadvantage of the dry season has beeg 
with the oats, and especially with hay and pag. 
ture. The late planted oats have come on very 
slowly and the hay crop has already been defi. 
nitely damaged. Heavy rains in late May angi 
early June may overcome most of the damagg) 
but it seems probable now that we shall hayg 
a smaller hay crop than usual. 

A background has been formed for seriong: 
drouth damage to corn in case there is a light} 
rainfall later in the season. If we have a nop’ 
mal rainfall, the season so far has been more! 
favorable than usual to corn. 





HYBRID SEED. CORN FOR DISTRI- 
BUTION 


HE latest fashion in corn breeding is im 

breeding for four or five years and then) 
erossing the inbred strains. Inbreeding usually” 
reduces the yield to less than 15 bushels per 
acre, but the cross of two inbred strains often: 
yields better than the-best strain of Reid Yel} 
low Dent. This method is so new that no oné 
knows much about it as yet, but the corn pro 
fessors at the experiment stations think that it 
is full of promise. . 

We have a small quantity of seed corn pro- 
duced by crossing two inbred strains, which 
we will distribute in fourth-pound lots to those 
who send in a dime or ten cents in stamps, 
This corn which we are sending out came om 
its mother’s side from a Leaming strain which 
has been inbred for sixteen years at the Con 
necticut station. The kernels are badly shaped 
and would be discarded by the poorest farmer 
in Iowa. They would not yield over 20 bushels 
per acre if they had been fertilized by their 
own pollen. But last summer their tassels were 
all pulled out and they were fertilized with an 
inbred Bloody Butcher. 

The kernels are still yellow in color, but the 
corn you get next fall will be decidedly red- 
dish with yellow showing thru at the crown 
The yield ought to be better than your home) 
strain of Reid corn. People living north of 
north-central Iowa should not send for this” 
corn; it is of the same season-as regular Reid 
corn, 

If your regular field has not been planted: 
more than three or four days, plant this hybrid 
corn in your regular field. At tasseling timé 
pull its tassels out and you will thus get somé 
crossed seed. for planting in 1925. 

In any event, please report the yield of 100 
hills of the-hybrid and 100 hills of your home; 
corn next fall, so that we can begin to find out} 
if this new fashion in eorn breeding has pre 
gressed far enough yet to mean anything. We 
are sure that eventually this method of cort 
breeding will produce yields at least 15 peF 
cent better than the corn we noW have. As to 
how valuable this particular combination is, 
we do not know, and would be glad if some 
of our experimentally minded readers would 
help us. Address requests to Corn Editor. 


Name 


Address a 

Enclosed please find 10 cents, for whicl 
please send me one-fourth pound of hybrid seed 
corn, which I agree to test out in comparisot 
with my home corn. If you apply at once, we 
ought to be able to get the corn to you not later 
than May 21. 
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THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


e j he 5 4 ° 
me ECURITY is the thing of. all things that men 


one-f 





oss than strive for. ‘They want the feeling of safety, 
iska anglllof sure foundations under them, of sure bar- 
0 far gllieiers against disaster. That is the main reason 
pril ang hy people sweat and toil and rack their minds 


Seasonafimgnd bodies to get money piled up. Stocks and 











lave nopamponds and property, of all sorts give them a 
| duringM feeling of security against the poverty they 
‘ituationial ee exemplified every day on the streets. Some 






men will even steal and lie and beg, or more 
holdly take by violence what they think they 
1a8 been Mneed to make themselves feel secure. Security 
ind pageMmjs the passion of their lives. 

on very@™ People whom this attitude dominates like to 
en defi. Mihink also that. economie customs and political 
lay and@ifhabits are stable. The notion of. a social and 
damage, Meconomic organization changing constantly to 
all haye Mmeet new needs horrifies them. They want a 
static world, because to them a static world 
Seriong#means security. ‘They have torn from relue- 
a lightMjant circumstances what makes for security in 
e a nom Mmthis day and under this system. If the situa- 
‘1 moreltion were to change, their position might 
change with it, and they, having sacrificed ev- 
erything for safety, might find that sacrifice 
Brain and be left naked and frightened in a 
new world. 

» is ini So, for the ease of their minds, these people 
rd then like to pretend that the economic system of the 
usually! moment and the political system of the ‘mo- 
els per} ment have existed forever and will continue 
s often torever. Their attitude shows itself in two 
‘id Yel YAys: Either they scoff at the possibility of 
no onem Change, since things have always been as they 
rn prog re and must always so remain, or they show 
that it their fear lest any change may mean. the be- 
ginning of a great shift in the old order, and 
so fight against it as against overwhelming dis- 
aster. 
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o those It is, of course, the greatest folly to pretend 
stamps, that the particular political and economic sys- 
ame onmeee™ under which we live today is something 
which hose permanence is established. The Amer- 
e Cong ican republic has been in existence only one 
shaped hundred and fifty years. The economic sys- 
farmer @ @™ under which we live had its start only one 
bushels @lundred years ago and has dominated America 
y theip @10r hardly more than fifty years. 

Is were ifty or a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
vith an goc2rs is only a breath in the life of peoples. 
We need to realize that we are engaged in noth- 
ing more than a political and economic experi- 
ment; that changes in both fields have been 
























put the 
ly red=| 


gand will be desirable; and that it is our willing- 


crown | les 

- home @2ess and ability to make such changes as the 
rth off shifting situation requires that will determine 
or thig gtte success of the trial. 


We need occasionally to get a glimpse of the 
@experiments of the past, and to remind our- 
lanted g*¢lves from them how young, how inexperi- 
hybrid enced we are, and how eager we should be to 
¢ timemPetiect our beginnings. Look back, for in- 
t somegance, to that experiment in economic and 
#*0cial life made in Britain by the Romans and 
of 100m *@rted shortly before the time of the birth of 
- home christ. Most of us think of the Roman oecu- 
nd out Pation of Britain as an unimportant detail in 
s pre the history of that country. Perhaps it was. 
, Wem Let it established a type of civilization strong 
f corm g°2ough to exist some five hundred years. That 
15 per. is, this possibly brief and unimportant experi- 

As togment lasted more than three times as long as 
ion is,°U" republic has been in existence, and almost 
twice as long as there have been any white 
settlers in the territory occupied by the United 
States. . 

Again, few of us know much about Ghengis 
Khan and his Mongol empire except as a para- 
graph in the histories. Historians, in fact, are 
im the habit of stressing the fact that this: em- 
Pire lasted for a shorter period than almost 
any of the great empires of the world. And 
ag set the Mongol Empire of Ghengis Khan cov- 
/gcred a greater area than the United States, 


r Reid 
















- held sway over more people, and existed for 


a longer time than has our republic ‘so far. 

There are few greater evils than the illusion 
of stability where stability is neither possible 
nor desirable. The world changes; old prob- 
lems vanish and new ones appear. Even the 
physical nature of the country alters. Who 
ean say that we will live in the same way we 
do now, when our coal fields and oil deposits 
are gone? We dare not, for our own sake and 
for the sake of our children, pretend that all 
things are settled; that what is shall exist for- 
ever; and that new policies are inevitably 
major crimes. 

America has won the place it holds today 
because its settlers frankly recognized that this 
was a new land, and that new experiments in 
government and in economic organization were 
needed. Our industrial prosperity has come 
because our inventors, our business men, were 
iconoclasts, were dissatisfied with old methods 
and eager to invent new ones. Today too many 
of our conservatives would have us stand still; 
oppose new ideas because they are new, and 
fight progress in every field. These men think 
they represent the spirit of America. They 
represent nothing of the sort. What they 
really represent is the intolerance, the toryism, 
the feebleness of the old Europe from which 
the first Americans escaped. The men who 
really represent the spirit of America are those 
who, like the founders of the nation, are satis- 
fied with. nothing less than perfection, and 
spend their days that the nation may gain 
added splendor with its added years. 





EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT 


T WAS along in 1919 that we were invited 
to visit what was declared to be one of the 
most remarkable farms in Iowa. It had, as we 
recall it, a house for every member of the fam- 
ily, a couple of garages stocked with plenty 
of automobiles, several big barns,.a furnace- 
heated hog house the cost of which ran up 
into the thousands, big silos, corn cribs, a seed 
house, and a collection of miscellaneous build- 
ings. All of these were of quite expensive ma- 
terials. This farmer had plunged also on a lot 
of purebred livestock, altho he had had very 
little experience with good stuff. And he had 
got the money for all this by borrowing to the 
limit on the then high value of his big farm. 

That was 1919. The last we heard of this 
farmer, the poor chap was working on a road 
gang at day wages. And the farm was in the 
hands of his ereditors. 

We go from one extreme to the other. To- 
day it seems to us that some farmers who are 
well off are a bit too slow to make the improve- 
ments they~should. We go thru a farming 
district, and our guide says, ‘‘This man owns 
his farm clear and did pretty well this last 
season on his eattle,’’ or, ‘‘This man has a 
string of dairy cows that bring him jn a fine 
check every month+—no mortgage on the farm, 
either,’’ or, ‘‘Mighty prosperous folks we have 
here—we got thru the hard times well.’”’” And 
to all this, we are sometimes inclined to answer, 
‘*Maybe so, but the farms don’t look it.’’ ¢ 

It doesn’t pay to go too long with rattle-trap 
barns, and broken down fences, and worn-out 
farm machinery. We honor the men who are 
bravely struggling out of debt and who think 
it right and best to spend their slight gains in 
reducing that indebtedness. But not all farm- 
ers are in that condition. 

Frankly we have farmed with light-weight 
horses when we should have had more power 
ahead of the plow; we have used poor machin- 
ery because we didn’t have the money to buy 
better; we have put up with old buildings be- 
eause we didn’t see the way to replace them. 
And yet, in looking back, it seems to us some- 
times that we would have done better to have 
spent more for effective, not expensive, equip- 


~ 


ment, and would have made back the extra cost 
mighty fast in the added labor efficiency. 

So we say to the farmer who has come thru 
the hard times in good shape: Don’t penalize 
yourself by worrying along with ineffective 
equipment. Don’t spend foolishly, but do 
spend what you need for equipment, machin- 
ery, buildings, anything that will give you bet- 
ter returns for the labor you expend. 





NATURAL MEANS? 


HE Chicago Tribune in describing the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill’as a bad measure states: 

‘Tt is at bottom a project to maintain by ar- 
tificial means an over-production which ought 
to be corrected by niore logical and natural 
means.’’ 

By ‘‘natural’’ means the Chicago Tribune 
presumably has in mind the continuance of 
low prices for a long enough time so that a suf- 
ficient number of farmers will be bankrupted 
to eut down production of agricultural prod- 
ucts to a point where there will be no surplus to 
export to Europe. 
Chicago Tribune doesn’t mean that the farmers 
should organize to eut down production. Pos- 
sibly the Tribune would say that it was really 
thinking of farmers shifting from corn, hogs 
and wheat to dairy cows. It is natural for 
farmers after they have over-produced in one 
line to try over-producing in another, but it 
doesn’t cure the situation. The price of butter 
today is a warning to farmers who too thought- 
lessly diversify. 

The MeNary-Haugen bill if it is passed will 
undoubtedly avoid a lot of farmer bankruptcies 
during the next five years, but we venture to 
say that it will not maintain Anywhere near so 
large a hog production as we had in 1923. The 
MeNary-Haugen bill, while it will increase hog 
and wheat prices about 50 per cenf above the 
‘present level, will not result in a price which is 
so tremendously attractive. The pre-war ratio 
price of wheat and hogs to the general price 
level was not one which resulted in any tre- 
mendous over-production. The MeNary-Hau- 
gen bill enables the farmer to adjust his pro- 
duction to a changed world situation gradually. 
In the meantime our own city population is 
increasing by leaps and bounds and it will 
eventually be a good thing for city people if the 
MeNary-Haugen bill is passed and the bank- 
ruptey of thousands of farmers is avoided dur- 
ing the next five years. 

The blindness of city people to a farm situa- 
tion after they have been more than one gener- 
ation away from the farm is beyond all compre- 
hension. 





STOCKS OF HOG PRODUCTS NOT 
HEAVY 


STOCKS of hog products on May 1 at the six 

leading western packing poirfts were only 
345 million pounds, or 30 million pounds less 
than a year ago, and 12 million pounds less 
than a month ago. The packers have been 
cleaning up the heavy hog runs as they have 
come without accumulating any burdensome 
supply of stored products. It would seem that 
the hog market was in position to advance rap- 
idly once the receipts of hogs begin te fall off. 
Presumably there should be some slackening 
in the hog runus after the middle of June, 
and we would therefore expect considerable 
strengthening in hog prices during July and 
August. 





The strength of a nation lies in the integrity of 
the people, and that integrity is based upon the sin- 
cere worship of God. When nations become pros- 
perous, they are apt to forget God; and when indi- 
viduals cease to realize that they are responsible to 
Him, then the vices and sins that led to the destruc- 
tion of Israel as a nation begin to spread and, un- 
less checked, the decline of the nation is as certain 
as the decline of Rome or any other bygone civiliza- 
tion.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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We are quite sure that the , 
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NYONE that has ever fed hogs or 
cattle knows that the feed given 


DIMINISHING RETURNS IN FEEDING 


Farmers Should Watch for Point at Which Gains Cease to Pay for Feed 


By A. P. Chew 


The percentage by, which each lot 
feed given to them dropped behind 





to them has less and less meat- 
producing power as the animals grow 
older. Beyond a certain point, more 
feed will not make more meat. That is 
why farmers in the east, where corn is 
relatively high in price; market their 
hogs at much lighter weights than the 
weights at which hogs raised in the 
middle-west are sold. For the same rea- 
son, hogs are marketed light when corn 
is high in price compared with pork, and 
heavy when corn is cheap and hogs are 
fetching good prices, As feed goes up in 
price, the stock feeder comes to the point 
sooner at which it will not pay to turn 





Most farmers know. in a general way that a law of 
diminishing returns applies to the feeding of livestock 
with respect to the gains secured from definite amounts 
of feed. They know that the second hundred pounds of 
gain which a pig makes takes more corn than the first 
hundred pounds, and that steers and lambs also require 
more feed for their later gains than for their earlier 
ones. Farmers, however, can not tell very definitely 
when the gains cease to pay for the feed consumed. Mr. 
Chew, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
discusses this practical feeding problem in the accom- 
panying article. : 


preceding lot in making weight was ag 
certained. Then the government's eg: 
perts figured ahead to the point whem 
the same proportion of drop, continyegs 
on each lot of feed, would have broveht) 
the gain in weight to the: vanish} 
point. At this point the theoretieg) 
weights of the animals were within ones 
per cent of the average recorded weighty 
of heavy stock at fairs. cS. 

In the first experiments made by the 
Department of Agriculture, the hogs,” 
starting with a weight of 15 pounds, 
made a gain of 48.52 pounds on the first? 
200 pounds of grain fed to them. Calveg, ” 


se 








feed into meat. 

But how can a farmer know just where prof- 
it ends and loss begins in his feeding opera- 
tions? Is it possible for him to put his finger 
on the dividing line? Unless he can do this, he 
might as well keep on with his present way of 
fixing the weights to which hogs and eattle 
should be carried. This method is based on 
experience in feeding and on the prices of feed 
and the prices obtainable for animals of dif- 
ferent weights. It gives on the whole pretty 
good results. Farmers hit the target with it, 
if not the bull’s-eye. So much would seem to 
be a reasonable inference from the varying 
practices of farmers in different states. 

Economists and animal husbandry experts in 
the Department of Agriculture say, however, 
that livestock feeders could get a lot closer to 
the golden mean in fattening stock for the mar- 
ket. They point out that the wide spread in 
the weights. at which farmers in the same Io- 
cality sometimes offer their livestock for sale, 
proves that many feeders have only a hit-or- 
miss way of deciding what weights will bring 
the most profits, Scientific results have lately 
been gained from experiments in livestock 
feeding, which, according to the experts of the 
Department of -Agriculture, show how livestock 
feeders can tell within a narrow range what 
the cost will be of carrying stock to given 
weights. ' 


Rate of Loss of Meat-Producing Power 


3riefly, the experiments, besides confirming 
the popular belief that livestock makes its great- 
est gain in weight on the first feed given to it, 
have revealed the rate at which feed loses_its 
meat-producing power. Farmers haye long 
been aware that the first hundred pounds of 
feed given to an animal will make more weight 
than the next hundred pounds, and so on. They 
have known that the decline goes on steadily 
until the reached where more feed 
ceases to produce more meat. As, however, 
they have not known the rate at which feed 
drops in meatyproducing power as the animal 
gets older, they have. perforce im 
had to guess when to stop feed- 
ing and sell their stock. 
Knowledge of the proportion 
by which lots of 
feed make less and less weight 
ean obviously be of great prac- 
tical value to the _ livestock 
feeder. 

This knowledge is what the 
government scientists now un- 
dertake to supply. They have 
found; from an analysis of 
more than five hundred ex- 
periments in hog and eattle 
feeding at agrieultural exper- 
iment stations, that on each 
unit of feed given to livestock 
the gain in weight declines in 
a definite fixed percentage so 
long as there is no change in 
the ration. A law of nutrition, 
which has heretofore only been 
suspected, is now demonstrat- 
ed. It applies say the govern-~ 
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Pigs. begin to eat out of a self-feeder 


ment’s experts, to all animals getting a full ra- 
tion and making normal growth. 

In the experiments from which this principle 
was worked out, several hundred hogs were ob- 
served from birth to maturity. On each 200 
pounds of grain fed to them, the animals made 
a gain of 95.7 per cent of the gain made on the 
preceding 200 pounds. Many lots of cattle were 
studied in the same way. The cattle made a 
gain, on each successive unit of 200 pounds of 
digestible nutrients, of 97.9 per cent of the 
gain made on the preceding unit. Other ani- 
mals getting different rations were observed. 
These showed a different rate of decline in 
their ability to turn feed into meat. Yet in 
every ease, the rule held good that equal 
amounts of feed produced weight in amounts 
falling by a definite percentage as the animals 
grew up to maturity. 


Proportion Will Be the Same 


Animals raised on the farm might not show 
quite the same rate of gain as animals raised 
under the exceptional conditions existing on 
experiment stations. In applying the result of 
the government’s investigations to -his own 
problems, the livestock feeder would therefore 
not be safe in assuming that the percentages 
given above would hold good for his stock. Yet 
the principle would be the same. It is as true 
on the farm as on the experiment station, say 
the government experts, that given amounts of 
feed produce less meat, by a definite, unchang- 
ing percentage, in each successive feeding peri- 
od. As the maximum possible weight is reached, 
the gain in pounds drops to the—vanijshing 
point. But there is no change in the propor- 
tion by which each lot of feed drops behind the 
préceding lot in producing weight. 

There is plenty of evidence in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture verifying this rule. One 
set of figures shows how it was applied in pre- 
dicting the maximum weights a number of cat- 
tle were capable of attaining. These animals 
were observed until they weighed 800 pounds 





when they are about three weeks old. = 


on their first lot of feed (equal to 234 


pounds of grain) gained 40.33 pounds. Thug? 
the pigs started off more rapidly than the: 
ealves. Their rate of decline, however, wag 
greater. 


maturity. 
the feed was being turned into meat, it wag: 
easy for the experimenters to figure out how 


long feeding could be profitably continued at 


a given price for feed. Thus in the case of the 
hogs it was reckoned that with eight bushels 


That is what one would naturally ex ~ 
pect, since cattle take longer than hogs to reach | 
When the rate was known at whieh ¥e: 













































of corn equal in value to 100 pounds live weight © 
of hogs, the most profit would be obtained by. 
selling the animals at a live weight of 140° 


pounds. A drop in the value of corn to a point 
at which it would take nine bushels to equal 
in value 100 pounds live weight of hogs would 
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have made it profitable to carry the hogs up- 


to a weight of about 250 pounds. 

It is not only with cattle and hogs that the 
rule of diminishing returns from successive 
amounts of feed holds good. It applies also to 
poultry. Government statisticians worked the 
rule backward, to figure out the cost of pro 
ducing eggs. 
chiekens, like hogs and cattle, make the ereat- 
est gain on the first feed given to them, and 
that on éach additional lot of feed the gain 
drops until the birds reach maturity. Their 
problem was to find out whether the feed con- 
sumed in producing eggs obeys the same law 
as the feed consumed in putting on weight, 
Assuming this to be the ease, they reckoned 
the amount of feed necessary to produce a 
two-ounce egg at .29 of a péund. 


Theory and Fact Agree 


Having reached this result, the investigators 
sought experimental verification of it. They 
found what they sought in records published 
by the Mississippi agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. At this station, brown Leghorn hens 
were reported as laying 126 eggs a year and 
consuming 60 pounds of feed. White Leg- 
horns laid 157 eggs and consumed 69 pounds 
of feed. Apparently, there- 
fore, the extra 31 eggs laid by 
the White Leghorns required 
nine pounds of grain. That is 
exactly .29 of a pound per egg. 
So that theory and fact agreed 
pretty well. 

Proportions showing the <e- 


of suecessive amounts of feed 
given to livestock ‘on experi- 
mental stations have been com- 
pared by representatives of the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture with actual feed- 
ing results on seores of farms. 


spondence between the experi- 
mental station results and the 
general farm results to leave 
no doubt that the 


no exceptions. 
(Concluded on page 13) 


They had previously found that~ 
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There is a close enough corre-— 
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GETTING RID OF MANGE IN HOGS 


q Presence of Mange Cuts Quality of Hogs and Loses Farmers Money 





eaused by small animal 
parasites (mites) which 
burrow into the skin and live there, 
gusing irritation and_ intense 
itehing. Resulting from this there 
may be infection with pus produc- 
ing bacteria which greatly aggra- 
yates the case and results in the 
ymation of seabs. Swine thus af- 
fected become unthrifty and good 
owth can not take place. 

There are two kinds of mange 
of swine. The sarcoptes 
Bnites are small, whitish colored 





re Meise is a disease of swine 
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Pinch in length. While it is possible 
Bio see them with the naked eye 
hen they afe placed on a dark 
surface, their size is so small that 
they are easily overlooked and ac- 
curate diagnosis is possible only by 











A communication from Mr. C, F. Walker, district supervisor of 
the packers and stockyards administration, United 
partment of Agriculture, calls attention to a condition which he 
advises may compel packers to discriminate in price of hogs infected 
with mange. He says that in some cases the presence of mange so 
reduces the quality of hogs that certain portions, especially the 
hams and shoulders, must be skinned, which reduces the grade and 
class of meat for market purposes; In, a recent address before the 
South Dakota Veterinary Association, Superintendent Veenker, of 
the John Morrell Company, Sioux Falls, called attention to the 
responsibility of those in position to help control this condition. He 
estimates the loss in South Dakota alone, due to depreciation in 
value of cuts as affected by mange mites to be $326,400 annually. 
These figures are worthy the careful consideration of hog raisers 
and close attention should be given the matter of eradicating mange 
in swine. 

__ This article is necessarily brief. For those interested in a fuller 
discussion of the Subject, we recommend Farmers’ Bulletin 1085, 
obtainable from the United States Department of Agriculture, 

_Washington, D. C., upon request in writing. 
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ance, After handling mangy hogs 
it is a wise precaution to bathe and 
change the clothing in order to rid 
one’s self of the mites. - 

Owing to the hogs’ habit of sleep- 
ing in close contact, mange spreads 
easily and rapidly. In crowded, 
unclean, insanitary quarters, or 
under exposure in cold, damp quar- 
ters, the spread is more rapid. Hogs 
in open pasture are less apt to con- 
tract the disease than are those 
kept closely penned. Since these 
insanitary and unfavofable condi- 
tions are favorable to the spread 
of mange, it is apparent that noth- 
ing should be left undone to im- 
prove the same if the disease is to 
be eradicated. All houses and pens 
should be thoroly cleaned and dis- 
infected. All litter and manure 
should be removed and spread on 


















examination with a magnifying 
ass. The mite is round shaped with four 











pairs of blunt thick legs. The entire life of the 













ued @f @mite is spent on the hog. After burrowing 
of the thru the skin the female lays from ten to twen- 
rushelg Pty-five eggs, after which she dies. In from three 
weight to ten days the eggs hatch and the young mites 
ned by after several molts begin to lay eggs in ten to 
of 140 Htwelve days. It will thus be seen that a new 
| point fgeneration of mites may be produced about 
equal fevery fifteen days. This indicates the proper 
would ‘$time for re-treatment of a herd, since the eggs 
gs up ffhat are present at the time-of treatment are 
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not destroyed by the applications made and 
Jean only be destroyed after they have hatched. 







The Cause of Common Mange 


The sareoptes mite is the cause of common 
Snange, which is much easier to treat satisfac- 
Porily than that caused-by the other form of 
























creat.” #mite, the demodex. This parasite is a small, 
|, and §worm-like mite, only microscopic in size, about 
- gain fone-half as long as the sarcoptes mite. It bur- 
Their frows into the hair follicles and oil glands of the 
| con- }skin where it lives its allotted time. A few such 
e law  4mites cause little or no trouble but when great 
eight, gmumbers are present the skin is reddened and 
<oned 4scurfy, later becoming filled with nodules from 
1¢e @ 
‘ators 
They 
ished 
t sta- 7 ASHINGTON, D. C.—By the time this 
hens appears in print, the McNary-Haugen 
and bill will have been under consideration 
Leg- “by one or both houses of congress. Just how it 
unds “§will be brought up is not clear. An effort is 
here- “Jbeing made at the present time to get a special 
d by §rule which will bring it up in the house within 
iired $afew days. Because it carries a tariff provi- 
at 18 § Sion, it must be acted upon first by the house. 
egg. | However, late last week, when the tax bill was 
‘reed Sunder consideration by the senate, Senator Nor- 
‘Pbeck offered the McNary-Haugen bill as an 
» de- “famendment, which was in order. He did not 
ower. | press the matter at the time, however, because 
feed _ Many senators felt that the bill ought to come 
perl: §Up on its own merits. Also there is grave dan- 
com-  §ger that the president will veto the tax bill, 
' the and if the MeNary-Haugen bill should be made 
t of §@ part of it, that would go down with the rest 
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of the bill. The sentiment in the senate is such, 






under consideration very soon, it will be con- 
qSidered as an amendment to the tax bill by the 

Senate. 

In the meantime, the fight for and against 
the bill grows more bitter. President Jardine, 
of the Kansas Agricultural College, was here 
last week and opposed the bill. He said -the 
Kansas farmers do not want it; that they want 









_ Fo be let alone; that they are getting along all 








|Mght and working out their own salvation. 








jlowever, that if the house does not get the bill 


pinhead to hazelnut size. In time these nodules 
rupture and a creamy or cheesy pus is dis- 
charged. If several such nodules near together 
break, a considerable sized cavity may be 
formed. This form of mange is practically in- 
curable, tho frequent dipping in erude petro- 
leum may check the trouble sufficiently to per- 
mit fattening of the hogs for market. They 
should be marketed as soon as possible and 
animals not responding to treatment should be 
killed in order to prevent the premises from be- 
ing badly contaminated. In both classes of 
mange the earliest manifestations are about the 
eyes, nose and ears. Later other parts of the 
body are affected, especially the areas over 
which the skin is thin. The hair of the affect- 
ed parts stands erect and is soon rubbed off by 
the animal scratching. The skin becomes thick 
and leathery, especially in those éases in which 
the mites are less active, and forms the so- 
called dry form of the disease. 

~ Common mange is readily communicated 
from one hog to another, usually by direct con- 
tact. It is also transmissible to man and other 
animals, but on the new hosts the mites do not 
live long. In man, severe infestations may last 
for a month or more and cause severe annoy- 


Apparently other Kansans feel the same way, 
but how truly they represent the farmers of 
the state is not so clear. Senators and congress- 
men are being deluged ‘with telegrams for and 
against the bill. Chambers of commerce are 
active against it, led by Julius Barnes. Repre- 
sentative Dickinson, of Iowa, read into the 
Record last week a letter being sent out by 
Dean Fisk, of Marshalltown, representative of 
a commission firm. He asks those who receive 
his letter to fill in the names of ten farmers. 
These names will be sent.to the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and the latter will then write each 
farmer a ‘‘ personal letter setting forth the argu- 
ments against the bill and giving them leads as 
to the wording of a letter to their congressman 
and senator.’’ That shows how the grain gam- 
blers are trying to fool the farmers and con- 
gressmen. 

Friends of the bill feel that the important 
thing now is to get it up before congress where 
it will be debated and where members will have 
to vote one way or the other. 


Amendment to Packer Law Not Up Yet 


The amendment to strengthen the packer and 
stockyards law has not yet been considered by 
the house, and it also awaits a rule which will 
permit it to be brought out. The co-operative 
commission firms are especially anxious about 
this because they fear that unless this amend- 


agricultural land not accessible to 
hogs. The walls and floor should then be 
cleansed, using hot water and lye, one pound 
of the latter to forty gallons of. the former. 
This should be followed by spraying with some 
good ‘disinfectant in 3 to 5 per cent strength, 
applied with a force sprayer. All the troughs 
and feeding utensils should receive the same 
treatment. Such treatment serves a double pur- 
pose. 
development of mange mites, but it also de- 
stroys the eggs of the common round worm of 
swine. 


Treating Hogs for Mange 


Treatment of hogs for destruction of mange 
mites may be by any of several methods: by 
hand application, spraying or dipping. The 
first named is the least satisfactory because it 
can not be as thoro as are the others. It is very 
difficult in this way to obtain uniform appli- 
cation of the insecticide to be applied and is 
really only a haphazard treatment. Processed 
petroleum, equal parts of cottonseed oil and 
kerosene, or kerosene one pint, lard one pound, 
may be applied with brush or cloth. All parts 
must be smeared if the treatment is to be of any 
effect. After such (Concluded on page 31) 


FARM BLOC FORCES EARLY VOTE ON. BILL 


Board of Trade Leads Fierce Last-Minute Fight Against McNary-Haugen Act 


ment is passed, the boycott against them will be 
renewed and put them out of business. 

It looks as if the Ford offer for Musele 
Shoals will be defeated in the senate agricul- 
tural committee. There are several better of- 
fers now before the committee. Efforts to get 
Mr. Ford to come and testify have not so far 
been successful. 

A social affair of interest to farmers is the 
marriage of Mary Wallace, daughter of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to Doctor Bruggman, 
first secretary of the Swiss legation and now 
located in Paris. This occurred May 14. Miss 
Wallace retains her American citizenship. 

Senator Howell, of Nebraska, has introduced 
a bill to appropriate $25,000,000 to buy grain 
and other food for German relief. 

Secretary Wallace recently sent to the senate 
a report on the operations of the big traders in 
wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade. The re- 
port shows that about eleven times the actual 
amount of wheat grown is sold and bought 
each year on the Chicago board, and the indi- 
eations are that during most of last year the 
*‘bears’’ were in the majority in Chicago. 

Disagreements between President Coolidge 
and congress are of frequent occurence. It is 
reported here that the president will veto the 
bonus bill, the pension bill, the tax bill, and 
perhaps the MeNary-Haugen-. bill, altho such 
action on the latter is not certain. 
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ENERAL NEWS SECTION 


of Interest From All Over the World for Busy Farm Folks 


: Items 
ANOTHER’ DAWN-TO-DUSK flight 
across the continent will be at- 


tempted by Lieut. Russell L. Maughan, 
a former holder of the world’s high 
speed airplane record. Lieut. Maughan 
will make his attempt shortly after the 
15th of May. 





THE BROADCASTING of the proceed- 

ings of a national convention may 
take place when the republican, con- 
vention meets next June 10 in Cleve- 
land. If such a project were to be 
carried out the decisions of the con- 
vention would be available to nearly 
20,000,900 in every quarter of the na- 
tion. ° 





ICELAND HAS DECIDED to econo- 

mize and return to the simple life. 
A new law made by their parliament 
prohibits the importation of automo- 
biles, jewelry, soap, furniture, pictures, 
and other items of trade. The law was 
adopted as one step to improve the 
value of the Icelandic crown and the 
restrictions are expected to last for 
only two years. 





ENGLAND HAS. SOLD over $20,000, 

000 worth of obsolete warships since 
the armistice, according to a recent 
announcement in the house of com- 
mons. The aggregate tonnage of the 
ships disposed of is nearly 2,250,000. 
Most of these ships have passed out of 
the naval service in accordance with 
provisions of the Washington disarma- 
ment conference. 





THE PROPOSED preferential rates 
by American railways upon goods 
carried by American ships is not mak- 
ing any too good an impression in for- 
eign circles. The proposal was vigor- 
ously condemned by the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce as being de- 
structive of the basis of international 
commerce, and -as likely to have far- 
reaching and unfortunate results. 


FOREIGN AIRPLANES will be per-_ 


mitted to land in Panama, according 
to a recent decree of President Porras. 
The countries wishing to land air- 
planes there must establish landing 
fields and must permit the Panama 
government to use the same for land- 
ing their official planes. Some Ameri- 
can army officers see in this a possible 
menace to the canal. 





CANADA IS OPPOSING the United 

States attempt to construct a better 
waterway from Chicago to the Missis- 
sippi. In correspondence to our State 
Department the Canadian government 
states that much harm has already 
been done to Lake Michigan by reason 
of Chicago drainage operations. These 
operations are constantly affecting the 
water levels of the St. Lawrence wa- 
terways, much to the aggravation of 
the Canadian shipping interests. To 
further reduce the water levels of the 


lake by constructing such a canal 
would only create one waterway to the 
detriment of another, according to the 
Canadian report. 





CHICAGO IS SUFFERING from an 

additional thirst, as 357 truck driv- 
ers who deliver the output of the city’s 
twenty-six ice cream plants, have gone 
on strike. The men are now receiving 
a wage of $14 a week in summer and 
$20 a week in winter with a commis- 
sion of 7 cents on every gallon deliv- 
ered. They want increases of $7-a 
week on their wages dnd-4 cents on 
their commissions: It is reported that 
some of the men are making as high 
as $7,000 a year and that the average 
is more than $3,000. 





OUR FLEET is in bad shape, accord- 

ing to Admiral Robert E. Coontz, 
who was in command of the maneu- 
vers staged recently in the Panama 


derful cotton can be grown in Brazil 
but that it would be some time before 
that country would be in a command- 
ing position in the industry because of 
lack of transportation facilities. 





CUBA HAS EXPERIENCED a small 
uprising on the part of some of her 
troops, The trouble is of a political 
nature, but the government apparently 
has the situation well in hand. It 
seems that there are not over fifty or 
sixty men involved in the _ trouble. 
Over 500 troops have been sent to the 
trouble centers and it is reported that 
requests have been made to the United 
States to send airplanes to aid in lo- 
cating the rebels. * 





MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS in Euro- 

pean countries this year were very 
tame compared to past years. Police 
in foreign capitals generally took elab- 
orate precautions to prevent any un- 





on an Aere of Pasture ?’’ 


snappy epistles are required. 


on a narrow margin. 





HOW DO YOU RAISE THE MOST PORK ON AN ACRE OF 
PASTURE? 


Wallaces’ Farmer readers are urged to not overlook the con- 
test for the best letter on ‘‘ How to Make the Most Pounds of Pork 
If you have found out how to make your 
spring pigs weigh 200 pounds or more in six months, sit down some 
evening between now and May 24 and write us about it. 
ters need not be long; in fact, the limit is 500 words; so that short, 


For the best letter on this subject, Wallaces’ Farmer will pay 
$10. The second best letter will get a prize of $5; while the third 
and fourth best letters will win $3 and $2, respectively. 
in your letters the feeding methods which have made the cheapest 
and most rapid gains in your pork-producing experience. 
part has clover, alfalfa or rape played in your hog farming? What 
do you think of the self-feeder for spring pigs? What use do you 
make of skim-milk, tankage, oil meal and other such feeds? These 
are pertinent questions this year, when the hog grower is working 


Write your letter to the Pork-Making Contest Editgr, Wal- | 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, and send it in before May 24. 


The let- 


Deseribe 


What 








canal zone. The admiral has made a 
detailed report to congress in which 
he shows the many defects of our first 
line ships with recommendations as 
to what ought to be done about it. 
However, Secretary Wilbur says that 
the work done during the maneuvers 
Was very excellent and satisfactory. 





COTTON GROWING in Brazil may 

expand as the result of interest 
taken by British capital in the cotton 
growing industry there. British indus- 
tries are particularly anxious to ob- 
tain new sources of supply which 
would enable them to become more in- 
dependent of the United States. The 
proposed loan of 140,000,000 pounds 
would be followed by a large amount 
of government subsidies, particularly 
as regards the improvement of inte- 
rior railroads. Experts state that won- 


due celebration on the part of the com- 
munists. An elaborate May day pa- 
rade took place in Tokio in which 10,- 
000 laborers took part in singing la- 
bor hymns to the tune of “Maryland, 
My Maryland.” In Rome, Paris and 
Berlin there were no celebrations, 
while Athens and Lisbon celebrated 
mildly. In Athens one crowd was dis- 
persed by means of a fire hose. 





THE LIBERALS in the house of com- 

mons have presented a bill provid- 
ing for proportional representation in 
the house. Party lines in England are 
very much split over this bill as mem- 
bers of all three parties are expected 
to divide in the voting. Most of the 
liberals are supporting the bill while 
most of the labor members and the 
conservatives are against it. This cre- 
ates strange alignments in the parties 


as the liberals have for the most pe 
supported the labor regime. It is ey 
pected that the measure will he dg 
feated. : 





ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTERY | 


men were entombed recently by q: 


mine explosion near Wheeling, Wy. Va, | 
and very little hope is held out for the’ 


survival of any of the victims. 


This” 


is one of the most disastrous of a gq: 
ries of similar occurrences that have - 
taken place in recent months in the | 
One of the victims in this cage’ 


mines. 
was the son of the mine superintend. 
ent, 
been recovered. The rest are unage 
counted for, but it is almost inconcejy. 
able that any of them can be alive, 





A PERMANENT injunction 


has been granted by the supreme court 
of that state. Such leasing has beeg 
practiced in that state for years and 


the supreme court decisiOn is a re” 
Tt hag™ 


versal of a lower court ruling. 
been the practice in Arkansas to lease 
convicts out to private corporations 


but at the same time to keep the com 
victs under the supervision of deputy | 
Plans are being made io - 


wardens. 
place the convicts at work on the state 
highways. 





THE STATE SERVANTS of Holland 

have had a 5 per cent reduction 
made in their wages, effective May 1, 
and another reduction of 5 per cent is 
to be made October 1. This reduction 
is to be only temporary as a complete 


revision of servants’ salaries is to be - 


made around January 1, 1925. Nev 


ertheless the Central Netherlands Fed-- 


eration of State Servants has decided 
to take legal action against the state 
on the question of salary reductions, 


The queen will return to the treasury | 
an equal pr6portion of her allowances, © 


in agreement with the state servants’ 
curtailments. 





RUSSIA AND RUMANIA are at swords 

points as a result of the trouble over 
the Rumanian annexation of Bess 
arabia. This territory belonged to Rus 
sia previous to the World war and has 
been annexed by Rumania since the 
war on the grounds that the population 
was largely Rumanian in nationality 
and that a parliamentary vote held in 
the territory under dispute favored 
such action. . The Russians deny the 
legitimacy of the vote and demand 
that the question be reopened. One 


conference has already been held, but © 
it broke down on account of disagree ~ 
Now the two countries are” 
engaged in the old pastime of strength- - 


ments. 


ening their alliances and making 
military preparations on an elaborate 
scale that does not promise much as @ 
contribution to European pedce. 








HIRAM DOOLITTLE 


Now the hogs will come a-running © 











“THERE'LL suURE SEA LARGE 
VACANT PLACE In THIS O10 
WORLD WHEN TM GONE 















































FARMERS HAVE BEEN 

STRAININ' THEIR LUNGS 

ALL THESE YEARS CALLIN’ 

WOGS UNTILL t TURNED 
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BUT WHEN THE o1o YEAST 
CAKE UNOER MY HAT STARTS Borin’ 
THESE LABOR PROBLEMS OF 
THE FARMER ARE SOON 
SOLVED  ~ 
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NOW THAT | HAVE THIS RADIO ALL 
SET VP ALL 1 GOT TO DO TO CALA THE 
HOGS 1S TO TUNE IN ON STATION 
$-Q-v-E-EX ANO WHEN THAT 
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Says James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, “No 
matter who owns the capital, capital works for 
everybody. The oil companies own the gasoline, 
but they have to tote it to-the roadside where 
everyone can get it. Equal division is the goal 
that capitalism constantly approaches. No man 
wants all the gasoline. He wants six gallons at 
a time, with a service station every few miles. 
Capitalism performs this service for him. Under 
‘capitalism,’ so-called, wealth is more equally 
divided than under any other system ever known.” 


The so-called “capitalists” who control the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) are 46,016 
stockholders, the majority of them small investors 
who earned and saved the money to buy stock. 


This capital, because it is brought together in a 
large aggregate, is able to serve the community 
more effectively than if it were divided up and 
parceled out into 46,016 separate holdings. 


In 1923 this capital brought millions of barrels of 
crude petroleum from the oil fields, so that dur- 
ing 1924 the 44 million automobiles of the Mid- 
dle West may be supplied with gasoline and oils, 


This capital has erected large, modern, scientif- 
ically equipped refineries, in which to apply the 
most efficient cracking process, so that the maxi- 
mum amount of gasoline may be produced from 
the crude oil. 


This capital has built up a distribution system, 
with storage depots and service stations at stra- 
tegic points, throughout the Middle West. By 
means of this enormous and complete distribu- 
tion system, petroleum products are delivered to 
the ultimate consumer with the utmost economy, 
and the motorist who.needs but one gallon ata 
time receives as efficient service as the manu- 
facturer who buys thousands of gallons. 


Without capital the oil would stay in the ground, 
or at best would serve but a few people adjacent 
to the oil fields. 


By serving the thirty million people of the Mid- 
dle West with petroleum products, the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) makes it possible for you, 
wherever you may live,.to enjoy the benefits of 
the petroleum wealth of the United States. With- 
out the employment of the capital of the stock- 
holders of this Company this would not be possible. 


Under efficient management of a highly exper- 
ienced Board of Directors, the capital of the 
46,016 stockholders of this Company is working 
night and day for the service of the community. 


Standard Oil Company 
Home Office: Sica Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Farm 
Premiums 


Over $137,000 in cash prizes for 
Live Stock and other depart- 
ments is offered in the great 
array of classifications arranged 
for this year's 


IOWA STATE 
FAIR 


Des Moines 
Aug. 20-29 


Get our 250 page FREE Premium 
Book, describing these wonderful prize 
offerings in detail. Learn what it means 
to YOU to show your stock and pro- 
duce at this world’s greatest live stock 
and agricultural fair. Hundreds of spec- 
jal lowa classes in all branches of farm 
products and live stock. Over $11,000 
for lowa Boys and Girls. 


Plan now to enter at the great lowa 
State Fair. We have a premium book 
ready for you. 


Write for Your 
FREE Copy Today 





‘grass, soybeans and sorghum. 














100% Effective! Absolutely Safe! 


That's the best way to describe Sure Shot Hog 
Kaps. Superior to any other. Made from the 
special Sure Shot Santonin compound formula. 
Oniy one capsule needed to expel every worm, 
larva, and egg from any hog—large or smal). 

Bay From Your Druggist 
Sure Shot Hog Kaps are sold 
only by retall druggtets. Ask 
SAFEST for them by name. They are 
guaranteed to give full satis- 
faction or your money will 
be refunded. Both the drug- 
gist and the manufacturer 
stand back of them. 

If your druggist doesn’t 
bandle Sure Shot Hog Kaps, 
write us for literature and 
tnformation. 


Des Moines Livestock Remedy Co. 
Box 29-A 


Des Moines, lowa 





re Shot Hog 
aps contain no 
useless fillers, 


< makes them 
emaller----and 
sater to use. 




















BONNETTS BIG B’ 
WORM CAPSULES | 


Original J. L. Bonnett formula of GENUINE 
§8-A-N-T-O-N-I-N and other pure drugs. Guar- 
anteed to get all the worms or money back. 
State Universities, County Farm Advisors, 
Veterinarians, Farmers and Breeders all use 
Bonnett’s “Big B's." ORDER DIRECT. 
100, $9.00 200, $17.50 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, 61.58. 
“BIG B” HOG MINERALS 
Absolutely essential for strengthening, build- 
ing up and vigorizing your herd. 
100 Lbs. $4.35 500 Lbs. $21.00 


Cc. R. ATKINSON 


215 Main St.. Bloemington. Eli. 





Kills prairie dogs. ground hogs, 
und squirrels, pocket goph- 
fra. Saves alfalfa. Experiment. 








AUTIFUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
' PUPs. Natural Heelers. Picture 10 cents 
®. SLLIS. Beaver Crossing, raska 





SHORT TIME HAY CROPS 


Sudan Grass} Sorghum or Soybeans Will Make 
Up Hay Shortage 


HE farmer who does not have a 

field of one of the standard hay 
crops, such as clover and timothy or 
Alfalfa, this year need not be dis- 
mayed. He has until July 1 to put in 
a seeding of one of the emergency hay 
crops, of which’ the best are sudan 
Sudan 
grass and sorghum may also be used 
as pasture’for hogs and cattle thruout 
a season of fair length. Each of these 
crops is well worth the attention of 
the farmer whose acreage of hay or 
pasture is short this year. 

Sudan grass is a particularly good 
hay and pasture crop for a dry sum- 
mer, since it will thrive with less 
moisture than most other cultivated 
plants. When~ not pastured sudan 
grass will usually produce two cut- 
tings of hay in a season, the first be- 
ing taken off when about half the 
heads are in bloom and the second 
crop in late September. 

Sudan grass is ordinarily seeded in 
early June, using fifteen to eighteen 
pounds of seed per acre. The crop 
may be either drilled or broadcasted. 
It is harvested like ordinary hay, ex- 
cept that if the crop is cut while in 
bloom, it will require a longer curing 
period than does clover or mixed hay. 

Sudan grass hay has long since 
proved to be a good hay for dairy cows. 
It is not quite up to alfalfa or the best 
quality clover, but it forms a very ac- 
ceptable substitute for them. In Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma sudan hay is widely 
used not only for cows but for horses 


as well, while the pasture is success- | 


fully grazed by all kinds of animals. 
Cane Sorghum Yields Well 


When a hay crop of good yield from 
a few acres is wanted, cane sorghum 
fills the bill very well. This crop is 
the heaviest yielding short-season hay 
crop that can be grown. The method 
of seeding sorghum for hay is to 
broadcast it at the rate-of about 
eighty pounds per acre. This is a 
rather heavy rate, but the heavy seed- 
ing has been found to produce finer 
and more palatable hay than smaller 
seedings. The time of seeding is any 
time in June and a hay crop will be 
produced by early September. The 
sorghum should be cut for hay just 
after the seeds harden. Sorghum hay 
takes two or three weeks to cure 
and it is best piled up in cocks and 
ajlowed to stand in the field. Expos- 
ure of this sort does the hay much less 
damage than would be suffered by or- 
dinary hay crops. 

Both sudan and sorghum require a 
plowed, well prepared seedbed of the 
sort ordinarily given corn. While sor- 
ghum yields somewhat higher, the seed 
cost per acre is greater, so that there 
is little difference between the two. 
In this section sudan is used more ex- 
tensively than sorghum when summer 
pasture is wanted. Either provides 
good pasture until frost. Pasturing 
after that time is not advised, as cases 
of poisoning in livestock have been 
known to, follow pasturing frost-bitten 
sorghum. 

Soybeans seeded for hay will pro- 
duce up to a ton and a half per acre 
and are well worth consideration, par- 
ticularly for the farmer who needs a 
hay for dairy cows and sheep. If cut 
at the right time, soybeans will pro- 
duce a hay that for feeding value is 
very nearly equal to alfalfa for the two 
classes of livestock mentioned. At 
the Indiana station a comparison 
showed only a slight advantage for 
alfalfa over soybean hay. The suita- 
bility of soybean hay for the sheep 
ration is known to most farmers. 

Under Iowa conditions the broad- 
casting of one and a half to two bush- 
els of beans per acre is advised for a 
hay seeding. While this is a heavy 
rate, it serves to keep down weeds 
and make cultivation unnecessary, 





while it also makes a finer-stemmed 
hay. The varieties preferred in lowa 
for hay are the Peking, Wilson and 
Manchu. Soybeam hay 


As with the other emergency hays, a 
longer time is required to cure than 
with ordinary hay. Soybean hay, how- 
ever, does not suffer much from the 
effects of weathering. 


Millet Good Emergency Feed 


To meet an emergency situation 
when a hay crop must*be seeded as 
late as July 1, millet may be used. 
The common miilet is the variety or- 
dinarily used for hay in the corn belt. 
The usual rate of seeding is three or 
four pecks per acre. Millet produces 
a fairly good yield of hay, but is us- 
ually not as heavy yielding as sudan 
grass or sorghum. Millet is also open 
to the objection that if fed in large 
quantities to horses, it may cause kid- 
ney trouble. It is recommended only 
when the seeding must be made very 
late. 

Swine growers still have about two 
months during which they can make 
seedings of rape for hog pasture. This 
crop is the best annual forage that 
can be provided for hogs and in pork 
producing ability it ranks well up with 
the m@e permanent’ pasture crops, 
such as red clover and alfalfa. Any 
hog grower who is without a clover or 
alfalfa pasture can not afford to be 
without a small field of rape. An acre 
will carry twenty spring pigs thruout 
the summer. The se€ding cost is 





is harvested | 
when the leaves begin to turn yellow. | 





small, only six or seven pounds of gee 

per acre being required. The Dwarf 
Essex variety is the only kind which 
ig be grown for hogs in the corn 
elt. 
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M&G FORDSON DRIVE 
Your Fordson Can Be Driven From 
Any Horse Drawn Implement 


Practical—Successful—Satistactory 
You Can use on your binder, 


View above shows our 
drive operated by one man on @q 
binder. Saves a man in the Harvest 
field. Its the connecting link between 
Fordson tractor and farm imple. 
ments. 

Use on hay-loader~—grain drill— 
Disc—Cultipacker—drag—mow hay— 
drive wagon also_manure spreader, 
Plow—Plant and Cultivate Corn. 

See Your Fordson Dealer get this 
M&Gdrive. Areal necessity. Price 
$15 F. O. B. factory for this complete 
clutch and steering control. Descrip. 
tive literature free. 


Mullins-Gilson Manufacturing Co. 
Rushville, Indiana 


Manchu Say Bean 


EED FOR SALE 
High quality. Write to-day for prices and com 


plete information. 
PRAIRIE RIDGE FARM, Mason City, lowe 


SOY BEANS Mszehz 124 Back By 

brow Soy Beans at 92.7% 
F. 0. B. here. Satisfaction gaaranteed or your money 
back. Woods Bros., Mitchellville, Polk Co., lows, 


Please mention this paper when writing, 





























Over-strong 


Seventy years’ experience in 
making hames has taught us, 
among other things, that 
“strong enough”? may mean 
“too weak”. Many hames are 
strong enoughto stand asteady 
pull on a big load; it’s the 
sudden jerk that shows up a 


weakness. 


That’s why we make vsxHco 
hames over-strong instead of 
*‘strong enough’’. Be sure 


of every pair. 








they are on your new harnéss. 
Our guarantee is back 


USHCo 


U. S. HAME COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HE financial side of any farm 

building program: must be given 
serious consideration, not only as to 
whether the farmer can afford to 
puild the new home or barn or silo, but 
also as to whether he can afford not 
to build it. Every farm building must 
pe put on an economic basis and the 
amount it will cost per year be bal- 
anced up against the additional income 
it will produce in the way of labor, 
feed and power saved, added to the 
increased production of milk, of live- 
stock, or whatever the line of work 
may be. 

A great many farmers do not under- 
stand how to figuré building costs and 
assume that the first cost of the build- 
ing is the thing they must consider. 
This is not the important thing, but it 
is the yearly or annual cost which 
must determine the economy of a 
building for any particular set of con- 
ditions. Because of this common mis- 
take the farmer often puts up a cheap 
building which may have a high yearly 
cost, in place of a more permanent 
building which might be 50 per cent 
higher in first cost and still cost con- 
siderably less per year. 

The items which make up the yearly 
eost of a building*are interest on the 
total money invested, depreciation, re- 
pairs and upkeep, taxes, insurance, la- 
bor used in cleaning and caring for the 
building, and so on. Interest on the in- 
yestment is usually figured at 4 or 5 
per cent on the total cost, as usually 
this is as high a net réturn as can be 
expected on any long time investment. 
Where.the money to build is secured 
on a short time loan, the interest 
charges would be somewhat higher. 

The depreciation on a building is the 
loss in value due to the building get- 
ting old and out of date. It is difficult 
to set any very definite general value 
on depreciation, as it will vary with 
the material and type of building, on 
how carefully and far-sightedly the 
building is designed, on whether any 
marked changes take place in the type 
of farming, and on how well the build- 
ing is kept up. Kidder’s Architects’ 
Handbook gives the annnual deprecia- 
tion on houses as follows: 

Brick, occupied by owner, 1 to 14 
per cent annnually. 

Brick, occupied by tenant, 1% to 1% 
per cent annually. 

Frame, occupied by owner, 2 to 2% 
per cent annually. 

Frame, occupied by tenant, 2% to 3 
per cent annually. 

Depreciation on barns and other 
buildings is probably about in the 
same proportion, while clay blocks, 
concrete blocks, and monolithic con- 
crete will probably be found about the 
Same as brick. 

Repairs and upkeep include the ma- 
terial and labor required for keeping 
the building in good usable condition, 
and include minor repairs, - painting, 
whitewashing, reroofing, new gutters 
and downspouting, foundation patch- 
ing, inside patching, and so on. It 
also will depend very much on the 
type and materials used, on whether 
Operated by the owner or by tenant, 
and so on. It is quite common to use 
2 per cent of the first cost as the an- 
hual repair and upkeep cost on frame 
buildings, while it would be consider- 
ably less on the more permanent con- 
Struction materials due to lessened 
heed of painting and replacement. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
where repairs and changes do become 
hecessary in more permanent construc- 
tion because of hasty or poorly advised 
construction or arrangement, that the 
repairs will be more expensive than in 
frame construction. 

Taxes are based on the assessed val- 
uation and so will be higher per year 
as the first cost of the building is in- 
creased. Insurance, however, offers 
chances for careful planning. Some of 

















FF FARM BUILDING PLANS 


Essentials in a Farm Building Program 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


the more progressive insurance firms 
are now granting a differential rate 
in favor of farm buildings equipped 
with approved lightning rod protec- 
tion, the differential running in the 
neighborhood of 7 to 10 cents per $100 
of insured value per year. Thus I 
know of a farm barn with an insurable 
value of about $4,500 which was rod- 
ded at a total cost of about $45. In 
this case the saving in the yearly cost 
of the insurance on the building just 
about met the interest, depreciatfon 
and upkeep on the lightning rod equip- 
ment. However, if a more expensive 
type of barn of the same size had been 
built costing say $6,000, the same ex- 
pense for lightning rods would have 
made a considerably greater saving 
in the yearly insurance cost, which 
saving would soon have paid for the 
cost of installing the lightning rods. 
In the same way, a differential of 
about 10 cents per $100 is made on 
city property in favor of asphalt and 
other fire resistant roofs over ordi- 
nary wooden shingle roofs, and this 
differential will no doubt soon be ex- 
tended to farm property. This would 
make it possible by using the fire re- 
sistant roof at an additional cost of 
about $50 on a $5,000 home to save 
about $5 per year in the cost of the 
insurance, which saving would soon 
pay for the additional cost of the roof. 

The points we have just brought out 
show that in planning on the — of 
any proposed building that careful at- 
tention must be given to each of these 
different factors of interest, deprecia- 
tion, repairs and upkeep, insurance 
and taxes in order to determine what 
type and material will give the cheap- 
est yearly or annual cost. Often by us- 
ing a more durable material at a 
slightly higher cost substantial reduc- 
tions can be made in the depreciation, 
upkeep and insurance costs at a small 
increase in interest and taxes. 

Quite frequently the lack of availa- 
ble capital brings the farmer up 
against the troublesome question of 
how much he can build at the start. 
His ‘future plans may call for an even- 


tual investment of $15,000 in farm 
buildings, but he may have available 
only $3,000 for. immediate building. 


Shall hé build only one or two build- 
ings out of the set and only half as 
large as his final plans call for, and 
then-gradually work up to. his even- 
tual plans; or shall he borrow the ad- 
ditional capital required to round out 


his plans, and pay interest on these 
loans? It is hard to say which should 
be done. Each particular case is a 


problem peculiar to itself and depends 
very much indeed on the man himself, 
on his experience, his honesty, his wil- 
lingness to plan carefully and work 
hard, the help or hindrance he will re- 
ceive from his family, and the condi- 
tions and possibilities of his market. 
Here again he needs the best counsel 
he can get from his family adviser and 
especially from his banker, since ‘it 
will depend on the latter whether the 
farmer gets his money if he decides he 
wants to go ahead. For the average 
farmer it is probably better to go more 
slowly and pay as he goes, rather thai 
to rush heavily into debt. 





A new edition of “Diseases of Cat- 
tle,” published by the-U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is now off the 
press and available for distribution. 
The revised-edition contains up-to-date 
information on the causes, symptoms 
and treatment of diseases which affect 
cattle. The book is written by such 
authorities as Dr. John R. Mohler, Dr. 
James Law, Dr. V. T. Atkinson, Dr. M. 
R. Trumbower and others. Cattlemen 
can use this volume to very good ad- 
vantage. Copies may be obtained by 
sending one dollar to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 





Ani peti tg phic 6-room 


et and many 
Materials 
Complete 
as Specified 





1 iving om dining room, 3 
Big ving bath, kitchen 


built-in pater cases. Linen clos- 
eatures. 


$1840 


Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 508 \ 
Send for Free Plan Book Showing 
This and 199 Other Homes! 


with 








No matter what 
Van Tine’s prices. 


Tine 
one paymen 





i Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
: 381 Gordon Street 4 


Please send me latest prices 


{ and Free Books. 


or remodeling at the same rock-bottom prices you get 
on our homes and farm buildings. To be sure of the 
best material at the lowest price; let 

estimate your lumber and material bills. 


Immediate Delivery 


We can ship at once a whole 
house or any part of a house. 
That's a_ big advantage in 
buyi ing from Gordon-Van 

Ine bill, one shipment, 
and best of all, 











Right Now ‘Gordon-Van Tine 
Saves You Most on Building! 


Lowest Prices in 5 Years — Highest Quality Material 


Whatever your building needs—house, barn, hoghouse, a roll of 
roofing or a pound of nails—you will save amazingly by buying 
from Gordon-Van Tine. Not in years have we been able to offer 
such extraordinary bargains in homes and building material. 
Highest quality guaranteed. No “government lumber” 
second-hand, but Gordon-Van Tine’s best. WRITE TODAY! 
We will show you savings of 20% to 50%! 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure 


~ are going to build, get Gordon- 
e 


will figure your bills for repairs 
ion-Van Tine 


Ready-Cut 


Our machines cut, notch 
and fit heavy rafters and 
timbers at mill, This saves 
about 30% labor cost for you, 
.and 18% lumber waste. Solid, 
permanent construction. Ma- 














but one smal profit. terial not Ready-Cut, if de- 
sired. 
5,000 Building Material Bargains 
Lumber Windows Screens Bathroom & 
Shingles Doo Glass Plumbing 
Ath Sash | eae Supplies 
Flooring Roofin ‘aints 
urnaces Walibeued, etc. 
Gordon- Van Tine Quality 
House Paint plans, photos, 
Pega Gas > 3 to 10 room houses. 
ther. Lasts 
con ger. All 
- .colors. . 
Garages, $87 Up rs houses, granaries, etc: 
Come Ready-Cut. $2.81 , 
Easy to fit together and Per Gallo -- Everything for building, repairing 
put up. Save money. aad a or remodeling. 
FOUR BIG MILLS: Davenport. Iowa; Chehalis,Wash.; | Highest quality. 
St. Louis, Mo.; Hattiesburg, Miss. 


sri” FREE 


200 Home Plans—Shows 


Barn Book —654 sizes and 
styles of barns, dairy annexes, hog- 


Building Material Catalog 


specifications, prices; 


Rock-bottom prices. 








_Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTABLISHED pale ashes 


I expect to 0 Build 








Address 





Davenport, Iowa 


© Repair as follows: 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














The first cost of a 
Grain Belt policy 
is the last—fixed 
premium—no as- 
sessment—no poli- 
cy fee. 


If you desire, we 
will insure the 
whole crop 


Many Losses From Hail 
Every Adjustment 


Many farmers near Corning suffered heavy losses 
from hall last season. Yet according to this letter 
from Lavely Brothers, all those who carried Grain 
Belt policies are entirely satisfied with adjust- 
ments made. 

Prompt adjustment is‘a fixed rule of the Belt Grain 
Insurance Company—one reason why our service 
satisfies. 

It will pay you to investigate the features of Grain 
Belt Hail Insurance. Write for literature if you 
do not know the name of our agent. 


Grain Belt Insurance Co. 
652S.&L.Bidg, Des Moines, Ia. 


Satisfactory 


We wish you to know that 
the hall losses In the Gralo 
Beit Insurance Co. in this 
vicinity have all been ad- 
justed to the entire eatig- 
fection oi the policy hol- 
ders, and there was a lot 
of losses near Corning and 
surrounding towns. 


TheGrain Beit has again 
lived up to its high repu- 
tation of taKing care of 
ite policy holders and we 
are very much pieased 
with the service given us. 


Lavely Brothers, 
Coraing, lowa. 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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twice as long as Ty firs 
one~and its sill §000/5 a 


This has been the experience of hundreds of 
motorists with Cities Service Oil. 
using the right grade of this oil regudarly, 
crankcase every 500 miles—without putting in an 
occasional quart between changes—they get longer 





They find that by 
refilling 


life and usefulness from their cars. Proper lubrication 
cuts depreciation to a minimum and reduces repair 


bills materially. 


The motor is the thing you pay for in buying a 





car—and the condition of the motor governs the real 


value of your car. 


You can keep your motor in good 


condition much longer by using Cities Service Oil 


regularly. 


Get free crankcase service at the nearest 


Cities Service station or dealer to safeguard your car's 


value. 


refill crankcase every 500 miles yourself. 


find it pays. 


Or, buy Cities Service Oil by the drum and 


You'll 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 











Rid Your 
Hogs of These Costly Pests 


Your pig can’t kill worms but 
the worms can kill your pig! They 
quickly stunt his growth. They 
make him runty and listless. 
j Then your profits GO. Don’t 
| let these costly pests get the best 
of you. Help your herd get rid of 
worms. They, not the worms, will 
get the good of your feed. 














LIQUID WORM EXPELLER 
Here is the dependable worm killer and 
expeller. It is lower priced, easier to use 
thar capsules, and is the best means of 
killing and expelling hog intestinal 
worms. The WORM-X formula is rec- 
ommended by State Agr. Colleges and 
Farm Bureaus. Used by thousands of pro- 
minent hog raisers everywhere. Send 
name TODAY for prices and directions. 


American Serum Company 


Sioux City,lowa 2111 Leech St. 
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In 1884 


The South Omaha Stock Yards were 
opened in a small way as a ‘“‘feeding in 
transit” yards, for the purpose of feed- 
ing and resting stock enroute from 
Western points to Chicago and the East. 












Gradually, more land was purchased—the ca- 
pacity of the yards was increased, and packing 
companies were induced to locate at or near the 
yards, until today, as the result of the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money and energy, the 
South Omaha market is one of the largest live 
stock markets in the United States. Here the 
producers find ready sale for their live stock to 
the packing plants_or to the many buyers of 
feeders in the Corn Belt. 















The very short haul to South Omaha and the 
big demand for cattle, hogs and sheep assure 
you of less shrinkage, less freight and more 
money. You are in the live stock business to 
produce at a profit, and we can help you. 


Union Stock Yards Co- Omaha J/d 
Sovth Omaha 
Nebraska 













Sixteen Ton Litters a3 
Michigan 


Sixteen litters of pigs made a weight | 


of 2,000 pounds or more in the 19% 
days in the Michigan ton litter cop 
whick- recently closed. 
litter of ten pigs was of Poland Ching 
parentage and weighed 2,840% poung 

at the close of the contest. 


ter of twelve pigs 
pounds. All of the litters were sipeg” 
by purebred boars and all but four 
were from purebred sows. Seven of! 
the litters were sired by Durocs, fiyg 
by Chester Whites, three by Polang 
Chinas and one by Berkshire. The 
dams included five Durocs, three Cheg” 


ter Whites, three Poland Chinas, ong | 


Berkshire and four grades. 
Extension officials who supervised 


the contest noted that in practically | 
every instance where the litter made ™ 
the ton weight the dam had been fedg 


supplementary bone and muscle mak 
ing feed such as skim-milk, tankage, 
oil meal or legume hay during the 
gestation period. The sows were made 


|. to exercise while carrying the litters, | 


The sows producing the winning lit- 
ters were larger than the average sow 
and had ample length and depth of 


body with constitution and feeding | 


capacity. 
It was found that each of the win 
ning litters had been taught to eat 


grain when three or four weeks old” 


and had been well started on grain 
feed when weaned. Such feeds ag 
skim-milk, tankage, middlings and ak 
falfa pasture were found in the rationg 
of the winning litters. 


heaviest average weight per pig. 





Breeding Suckling Sows for 
Fall Litters 


On farms where two litters of pigs” 
are raised each year, the sows are oF | 
dinarily bred for fall farrowing after” 
Unless | 


the spring litter is weaned. 
the spring pigs are of exceptionally 
early farrow, breeding after weaning 
time means that the fall litters will 
not be farrowed until rather late. This, 
of course, is a handicap to the fall 
pigs, since early farrowing is essential 
to the best results with fall pigs. 

In late years a number of Iowa farm- 
ers have found that they could secure 
early fall litters even tho the spring 
litters were of rather late farrow, 
Their method is to breed the-sows be 
fore their spring pigs are weaned. 


The sows are separated from the pigs * 


for two or three days after the litters 


are four to six weeks old, allowing the | 


pigs to nurse occasionally and feeding 


the sows a liberal ration of corn and” 


tankage. This sort of treatment will 
usually cause the sows to come it 
heat and they may be bred for fall lit 
ters. Experiments at the Ohio station 
a few years ago showed that nearly all 


‘sows could be caused to come in heat 


during the suckling period by simply 


shutting them away from the pigs at 


night for four or five successive nights 
and feeding them liberally. This prac 
tice does not injure either the sows 
or pigs and it makes possible much 
earlier fall farrowing than if the sows 


are not bred until after weaning time. | 





Compass Surveying for Beginners. 


Any farm boy or farmer who wishes 
to teach himself the simple funda 
mentals of compass surveying, should 


buy the book “Compass Surveying and 
the Simplified Calculation of Farm 


Areas” by Lt. Charles M. Thomas of 


the United States Coast and Geodetic? 


Survey, Washingten, D. C. This little 
book, which sells for $2, gives the 
fundamentals of compass surveying in 
as simple form as possible. All men 


who do much buying or selling of farm. 
land should find this book written by 


Mr. Thomas of considerable interest. 






























































The w inning 


Second to. 
them was a purebred Duroc Jersey lig 
weighing 2,755 


Some of the” 
litters were self-fed thruout the six} 
months and. thése litters produced the 7 
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~ Lambs Make Good Gains on 
Screenings 

qhat screenings, formerly consid- 

a weed seed and valueless, are 
nearly equal pound for pound to bar- 
jey when fed in the proportion of 
half barley and half screenings, is the 
conclusion reached by the animal hus- 
pandry department of the North Da- 
yota Agricultural college after con-, 
dncting a series of feeding experi- 
ments with lambs. 

The lambs.fed on screenings con- 
sisting of nearly more than 95 per 
eent pigeon grass made nearly as good 
gains as those fed on barley alone, 
while those fed on a ration consisting 
of equal parts of barley and screen- 
jngs made better gains on less feed 
than did either of the other two lots, 
reports Professor D. J. Griswold in 
charge of the experiments. 

Three lots of western lambs pur- 
chased in the Judith Basin country, 
Montana, were used fn the experi- 
ment. One lot was fed a ration con- 
sisting 80 per cent barley and 20 
per cent bran. The second- lot was 
fed a ration of 80-per cent pigeon 
grass and 20 per cent bran, while the 
third lot received a ration consisting 
of 40 per cent pigeon grass and bar- 
ley and 20 per cent of bran. The same 
amount of bran @was fed to all three 
lots and practically equal amounts of 
hay were fed.. The pigeon grass was 
found to contain nearly five per cent 
of wheat so this amount was added 
to the barley ration. 

Lot number one, on a barley ration, 
made an average daily gain of 43 
pounds while lot number two, fed 
pigeon grass, made an average daily 
gain of 34 pounds. The third lot, fed 
equal portions of barley and pigeon 
grass made average daily gains of 44 
pounds, which is a better gain than 
either of the other two pens. 

Where the real test came, says 
Professor Griswold, is in the feeds 
consumed for each 100 pounds of gain. 
The results of the experiments showed 
that the third lot consumed two 
pounds less grain and three pounds 
less hay for the same amount of gain 
than the first lot were given. 





Diminishing Returns in Feeding 
(Continued from page 6) 

Feeders who have heretofore been 
content with rule of thumb methods 
of deciding at what weight livestock 
should be marketed may consider the 
new method difficult to apply.- It is 
really simple enough. All the feeder 
has to do is to weigh his animals a 
few times so as to show their rate of 
gain, and keep a check on the feed 
given to them. When he has discov- 
ered by how much the second, third 
and fourth lots of feed have dropped 
behind each other in producing meat, 
he can figure ahead what the decline 
will be on each lot of feed to be given 
thereafter. This will show the point 
at which the gain in weight will not 
be worth the feed. It will also show 
the maximum weight it is possible for 
the animals to -attain. Such knowl- 
edge ought to simplify the problem of 
fauging livestock weights so as to 
make the greatest profit. 





The Possibilities of Horse 
Power 
. 
(Continued from page 3) 
that made by the Cole team which 
holds the world’s record. The wheel 
Pair of mules alone, weighing 2,180 
pounds, pulled less than the 2,305- 
Pound team of bronchos which was 
tested at the Iowa fair last fall. It is 
Probable that, in the case of the army 
mules as well as horses, the efficiency 
Was reduced somewhat by breaking 
the customary team into smaller units. 
Training has accustomed these ani- 
mals to working in units of four or 
six. ' 
The mules, as might be expected, 
took the pulling more calmly than the 

















Every Farm Needs Some 
Modern Equipment 


HE continued use of worn-out 

and out-of-date equipment is 

costing the farmers of the United 
States millions of dollars annually. 
Carefully prepared statistics show that 
many farmers are paying, over and 
over again, for improved equipment 
they do not own. The United States 
Department of Agriculture says that 
over-repaired, inefficient machines 
and implements are losing their 
owners more than the cost of new 
tools, through scant yield and loss of 


‘labor and time in preparing seed beds, 


planting, cultivating, and harvesting 
the crops. 


The wise American manufacturer 
does not hesitate to replace equipment 
the moment such equipment is out of 
date. He must keep his costs down 
with the others, or lower, and his pro- 
duction up with the others, or hinhet. 
If he did not modernize his plant, his 
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competitors would undersell him and 
force him into bankruptcy. 


The farmer should think in exactly 
such terms regarding his food-factory 
and his equipment. He should check 
ovér his farming investment and drop 
every old method and every old 
machine as soon as he has evidence 
that he could save or make more money 
with a newer method or an improved 
machine. He should learn, as every 
successful manufacturer has learned, 
that the value of a piece of equipment 
should never be measured by its price but 
by what it will do for him—by what it 
will earn and save and make. 


Help the Farm to Earn More 


Greater profit on the farm can be 
made possible through careful planning 
and management, diversification, seed 
testing, fertilization, saving of labor 
and time, and increased yield. Farm 
equipment ts the big factor concerned in each 
of these details. Itmade agriculture great; 
it will make agriculture still greater. 


There is probably not a farm in the United States that 
could not be improved from a money-making stand- 
point by the purchase of some modern equipment. 





The McCormick-Deering Line of Farm Operating Equipment 





Grain Binders Baling Presses 





Threshers ‘orn Planters 
Harvester-Threshers Listers 

Headers Corn Cultivators 

Push Binders Corn Binders 

Mowers Corn Pickers 

Hav Rakes Corn Shellers 

Tedders Ensilage Cutters 

Hay Loaders Huskers and Shredders 
Side-Delivery Rakes Huskers and Silo Fillers 


Sw Rakes and Stackers Beet Seeders 
Combined Side Rakes and Beet Cultivators 
Tedders Beet Pullers 


Cotton Planters Kerosene Engines 





Grain Drills Tractors 
Lime Sowers Motor Trucks 

ast Seeders Cream Separators 
Tractor Plows Manure Spreaders 
Walking Plows Stalk Cutters 
Riding Plows Feed Grinders 
Disk Harrows Stone Burr Mills = 
Spring-Tooth Harrows Cane Mills 
Peg-Tooth Harrows Potato Diggers 
Tractor Harrows Wagons 
One-Horse Cultivators Twine 
Culti-Packers 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 























horses and they made considerably 
less speed, accordingly developing less 
horse power. They demonstrated their 
ability to put much power behind the 
collar, but the question of the relative 
pulling powers of horses and mules 
will require many more tests before 
definite comparisons can be made. 
On the basis of tractive puil per hun- 
dred pounds of weight, the 2,305-pound 
team of bronchos which made a 
tractive pull of 2,000 pounds in the 
Iowa fair tests has the best record 
thus far. For every hundred pounds 
of -weight this team exerted a tractive 
pull of 86:7 pounds. The Cole team, 


holder of the 2,500-pound tractive pull 
record, pulled 75.5 pounds on the dy- 
namometer for every 100 pounds of 
their weight. 


The best of the heavy 





teams in the Iowa fair and National 
Horse Show tests made between 60 
and 70 pounds tractive pull per hun- 
dred pounds of weight, while the Fort 
Des Moines mules pulled 60 pounds for 
each hundred pounds of weight. 

The tests thus far constitute an ex- 
cellent start in the accumulation of 
data which should be distinctly valua- 
ble to farmers and other users of horse 
power. Continuation of the tests and 
analysis of their results ought to help 
horse owners to determine the most 
valuable types of horses for their uses. 
The tests held thus far show a quite 
distinct relationship between weight 
and the horse power developed. This 
indicates that while relatively light 
teams were able to move loads prac- 
tically as great as those moved by 





heavy teams; the light teams reguired 
more time and greater effort. At the 
same time, however, the tests on rec- 
ord show that weight and size are by 
no means the only requirements nec- 
essary to move a heavy load. Tem- 
perament and intelligence count for a 
great deal in the pulling tests. 





OVER-INSURED 


An insurance agent was trying to con- 
vince a prospective customer of the mer- 
its of life insurance.' He kept right at 
him. At one stage of the battle, the 
agent used this argument: 

“Why,” he said, ‘insurance is the 
greatest thing in the world. No man 
should be without it. I even carry a 
$50,000 policy, payable to my wife.” 


“It’s too much,” said the harassed 
prospect. ‘‘What excuse can you give her 
for living?” 
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The International Institute on 
Co-operation 

Following a meeting of the regularly 
appointed representatives of farm or- 
ganizations, farmers’ coéperatives, and 
official agricultural representatives, at 
which it was definitely decided that an 
international institute on coéperation 
will be held in the summer of 1925, a 
call was issued by the permanent com- 
mittee for a general meeting to be held 
at Cleveland, O., on August 11-16, 1924, 
inclusive. This meeting will be for 
the purpose of canvassing the entire 
cooperative field, its successes and 
problems, and working out a compre- 
hensive course of study to be carried 
out by the institute. The widest pos- 
sible attendance is suggested for this 
meeting at Cleveland. 


The purposes of the proposed inter- 
national institute on codperation are 
as follows: 

1. To collect and make available a 
body of knowledge concerning the eo- 
operative movement in this and other 
lands. 

2. To serve as a means of clarify- 
ing thought as to what the coéperative 
movement really is and of bringing 


about more harmony and unity of ac- 
tion among organizations directly or 
indirectly connected with coéperation. 

3. To serve as a means-of training 





and developing leaders and workers 
in respect to codperative theory and 
practice. or 

4. To serve as a means of assisting 
educational institutions thruout this 
country to improve their teaching 
courses in codperation. 

5. To focus the spirit of the codp- 
erative movement as a means of com- 
munity and national development. 

The institute will be held in connec- 
tion with some high grade college or 
university under the general auspices 
of that institution and the following 
organizations: The American Farm 
Economics Association; the American 


Association of Commissioners, Secre-- 


taries and Departments of Agriculture; 
the National Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry; the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Farmers’ Educational 
and Coéperative Union of America, 
the Farmers’ National Grain Dealers’ 
Association, the National Coéperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation, National 
Board of Farm Organizations, National 
Association of State Marketing Offi- 
cials, the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
the American Wheat Growers Associ- 
ated, Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, the American Committee on 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In addition other important agricul- 


will be invited to have representatives 
on the permanent committee, 

The institute will have the services 
of picked men from the great educa- 
tional institutions and from success- 
ful coéperative organizations, who will 
conduct study courses and conferences. 


Internationally known authorities on. 


coéperation will be brought to the in- 
stitute to give the benefit of their ex- 
perience. 

The student body will consist of co- 
operative leaders and active workers 
in coéperative organizations, of grad- 
uate students ‘and members of facul- 
ties, and of other persons interested in 
the broader aspects of the subject. 

Those desiring further- information 
should address correspondence to Mr. 
Richard Pattee, chairman, 51 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass.,.or Charles W. Holman, 
Secretary of the Permanent Commit- 
tee, 1731 I St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 





Producer Directors Endorse 
McNary-Haugen Bill 


The McNary-Haugen bill-and the 
packer and stockyards amendments 
were the principal legislative matters 
discussed at the two days’ session of 
the directors of the National Live- 
stock Producers’ ~Association at Chi- 
cago recently. Some thirty telegrams 
were sent to congressmen urging the 
passage of these bills. A telegram to 
President Coolidge read: 

“The board of direetors of the Na- 
tional Livestock Producers’ Associa- 
tion assembled in the city of Chicago, 


tural and “codperative organizations | April 24, and 








representing 500,000 og 
operative livestock ‘shippers, haya 
unanimously endorsed the McNam, 
Haugen Agriculture Export Corporg, 
tion bill. 3 
congress that will give the proper mu! 
lief to agriculture. This bill will aa” 


for these farm products that can’ ng” 


be reached by the tariff just what a 


protective tariff has done for manufag | 


tured products. If we have reached g 
point in our national life where abgg 


lutely nothing can be done to stimp 
late price of those farm products that | 


can not be reached by this protectiyg: 
tariff, we feel that it may be necessary: 
to remove all tariff laws.” 





Minnesota Potato Exchange 
Launched 


The Minnesota Potato Growers’ Ry. | 


change became a legal entity Satyup 
day, April 26. 


resenting thirty-one counties in the 
state, completéd incorporation. The. 
trustees elected a board of six & 3 


rectors, who with a seventh represent. 
ing the public, to be appointed by N, J, 
Holmberg, 
ture, compose the governing board. 
It will handle the details of potato 


selling for 12,420 growers in the state © 


who have signed the contract, being 


directly responsible to the county di | 
rectors named in the recent election, ¥ 

The board of directors immediately ~ 
elected officers and set about getting © 


the exchange into operation. Acting © 
purely as an advisory body, will be qa ~ 
special committee of St. Paul bus ~ 
ness men. 








Winning the West 


Irrigation by electrically driven 
pumps has made hundreds of 
thousands of acres of desert 
land in the Intermountain 
West blossom like the rose. 





The General Electric 
Company provides for 
agriculture little mo- 
tors that do the farm 
chores and great ones 
that operate mam- 
moth pumps to irri- 
gate vast stretches of 
arid valleys 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





on 


For a few cents a month per 
acre, electricity — the giant 
worker— brings the life-giving 
water from distant lakes and 
rivers to rainless valleys, pro- 
ducing rich harvests of fruits 
and vegetables, cereals and 
forage. 
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Champions. 
every way. 


my } 


Champion is 
fhe standard 
epark plug for 
Pord Cara and 
Trucks and 
Fordson Trac- 
tore. Recognis- 
ed hy dealers 
and ownere 
fer 12 yeare as 
the most eco- 
nomical and 
efficient spark 
plug. Soid by 
dealers every- 
where. 






“d 
ye REGUS PION > 


Only the best materials are used in 
They are finely made in 


But because Champion makes two-thirds 
of all the spark plugs produced Champion 
saves money in manufacturing costs and 
these savings are passed on to the car owner. 


A full set of Champions at least once a 
year makes better engine performance cer- 
tain and saves in gas and oil. This is be- 
cause Champion is the better spark plug. 


Compare Champions with other spark plugs. 
Champion superiority is readily apparent. 
More than 90,000 dealers sell Champions. 
The seven Champion types provide a 
correctly designed spark plug for every 
engine. Champion X is 60 cents. The Blue 
Box 75 cents. They are fully guaranteed. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark!Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION: 


Depeadabte for Every Engine 





This is the only bill befope 
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(FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


. 
Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’= expert knowledge. He wil! gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 
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Overhauling Old Granaries 


Some of our readers who are over- 
pauling old granaries have asked us 
about the advisability of putting cor- 
rugated metal siding horizontally on 
the old studding. The important thing 
jn such remodeling is to. make the 
granary rat and vermin proof, weather 
proof and leak proof, and probably the 
use of corrugated metal siding in con- 
nection with a concrete floor is as 
‘cheap and as satisfactory a way as 
there can be secured with remodeled 
granaries. 3 

Many farmers are still doubtful of 
concrete floors for granaries and 
afraid that they will draw dampness 
and cause two or three inches of grain 
to spoil; but it has been abundantly 
proved in practice that where the con- 
erete floors are properly constructed, 
they are as safe as any other type and 
also have the-advantage of being rat 
and vermin proof and practically ever- 
lasting. A concrete foundation wall 
should first be built about eighteen 
inches in the ground and be carried up 
about twelve inches above the ground. 
It is well to reinforce this with rods 
or twisted wires, especially at the cor- 
ners, to prevent cracking from frost or 
uneven settling. Then the space in- 
side should be filled in with cinders, 
broken stone, or gravel to within four 
or five inches of the top of the foun- 
dation wall. This should be well 
tamped down while damp and care- 
fully smoothed and leveled. Many pre- 
fer to make the floor by first laying 
down on the packed gravel a layer of 
hollow clay blocks laid down flat and 
then cover this with an inch of rich 


concrete; others prefer to put down 


about two inches of concrete, smooth 


this off carefully, then lay down roll 


roofing with joints lapped and cement- 
ed with roof cement, and finally cover 
with two inches of rich cement. Either 
way guarantees a perfectly dry floor 
after the concrete has thoroly hard- 
ened and dried. In fact, no trouble is 
usually experienced with dampness 
where the sub-floor is properly built 
up and a good rich.concrete is used 
and given plenty of time to dry out 
thoroly before being used. Whatever 
the method used in building the floor, 
it should be given a rise towards the 
middle of at least one-fourth inch to 
the foot. This will prevent water from 
running in under the grain. 


The corrugated metal siding can be 
hailed directly to the studding, altho 
it will be safer against bulging if the 
old sheathing is on at the bottom fair- 
ly tight and the siding nailed on top of 
this. Small grain especially has quite 
a heavy horizontal. pressure, and if 
there is much depth the metal siding 
alone would likely develop unsightly 
bulging. In many cases, it will be de- 
sired to put the corrugated siding on 
horizontal, and in such cases there 
would be considerable likelihood of 
grain leaking thru these joints, unless 
they were made over a board so that 
a nail or two could be put in between 
the studding. Lead washers should 
be used on the nails or else extra large 
heads to guard against the heads pull- 
ing thru. 

Where ear corn from early husking 
is to be cribbed in such a granary 
some provision must be made to se- 
cure ventilation, and prevent heating. 
Strips should be tacked to the inside 
of the studding so as to preserve a 
ventilation space between corn and 
metal siding and if the crib is more 
than seven or eight feet wide, it would 
be well to set a row of ventilating 
frames or ducts thru the middle. These 
are usually made of three strips with 
Slats nailed on the sides to form trian- 
Bular open shafts. 

With a good concrete foundation 





wall and floor and with corrugated 
metal siding, these old cribs can 
quickly be transformed into first class 
granaries which are vermin proof, 
weather proof, leak proof and prac- 
tically fire proof, and which should 
give excellent service for a long term 
of years at a very low yearly cost. 





Softening Hard Water Cistern 


A very common trouble with new 
cisterns is hard water due to the wa- 
ter dissolving out unfixed materials 
from the cement used in the plaster. 
This is noticeable usually only in the 
first filling or so, and generally can 
be done away with by filling the cis- 
tern and letting it stand several weeks, 
then pumping it out and refilling again. 
If an excess of- water is supplied for 
about a month after the plaster is ap- 
plied, to allow thoro hardening and fix- 
ing of the cement, very little trouble 
will be experienced with hard water, 
even at the start. Filling the cistern 
after making is one of the simplest 





ways of furnishing a plentiful supply 
of water, and this is usually the cheap- | 
est method of solving the problem. 

Various methods of treating the 
walls to prevent the water from be- | 
coming hard are in use. One is to 
wash the hardened walls with vine- 
gar, another is to apply three or four 
coats of a mixture of four or five 
parts to one part sodium silicate or 
waterglass, while still another is to 
coat the walls with a thin coat of hot 
paraffin. All of these are more or less 
expensive and usually interfere with 
the use of the water for drinking and 
cooking purposes, and usually are un- 
necessary if the preliminary filling and 
emptying is carried out. 

Where it is absolutely necessary to 
use the hard water from a new cis- 
tern, if boiling does not make it soft, 
then some chemical treatment to re- 
move the permanent hardness will be 
required. Usually soda ash or wash- 
ing soda is used for this purpose, the 
amount required depending on the 
amount of hardness the water con- 
tains. Soda ash should be used where 
any considerable amount of water is to 
be softened, as it has about three 
times the softening power per pound 
that washing soda has. Usually one 
ounce of soda ash or two ounces of 
washing soda'per barrel of water will 
soften the average water. The amount 
for any particular case will depend on 
the condition of the water, and usually 
can best be found by experimenting. 
Whenever the water feels soft and 
smooth between the fingers and lath- 
ers freely with large white bubbles, it 
is probably all right. Sometimes a 
small amount of hydrated or slacked 
lime added after the soda ash has been 
used will materially help in softening. 

In using ‘a chemical for softening 
water, the material should be weighed 
or measured carefully in the dry con- 
dition, and a record made of the 
amount used and the number of gal- 
lons of water. The material should 
then be dissolved in a quart or two of 
hot water, and this solution then be 
stirred into the water to be softened, 
using a paddle. . After mixing, a full 
day should be allowed for the flaxy 
precipitate to settle to the bottom, 
after which the clear soft water above 
may be siphoned off by means of a 
rubber hose, or dipped out by care- 
ful work. A rather small dose should 
be tried and the amount increased if 
found necessary, but care should be 
taken not to use more than is abso- 
lutely required. Water softened in 
this way is usually not safe for drink- 
ing or cooking purposes. A very small 
pinch of baking soda in a kettle of 
hard, water often will improve it ma- 





terially for cooking vegetables. 
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Ventura, Cal. 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
» Rockford, Mich. 
Sirs: —I have in my possession a good 
pair of shoes which may be of inter- 
est to you. I wore them 12 months 
and they are in a good wearing con- 
4 dition still; they are good for 5 or 6 
mere months. They have worn out 
three half soles and have been reheeled 
twice, and now ready for soles and 
heels again. I bought them of O. H. 
Hedges September roth, 1922, and 
wore them every working day for 12 
months. Yours truly, 
J. D. Kine, 





18 Months wear 


is “nothing at all” for these shoes 


=the secret is in the leather 


The above letter is really re- 
markable. Shoes that wear 18 
months in the oil fields! But it is 
only one of hundreds we receive. 


The shoe shown above is the 
Comfort shoe. Tender feet wel- 
come this style. For while it’s 
soft and flexible, it wears hke 
iron. So light and easy youwon’t 
know you have a shoe on. It’s 
ideal for dry weather. 


We also make shoes for 
muddy weather, for the mine, the 
lumber camp, and the hunter. 
Each designed especially for 
its purpose. 

Wolverines are made en- 
tirely different from any other 
work shoe. There is a definite 
reason why you can expect them 
to wear longer. 


First, they are the only work 
shoes made of Cordovan horse- 
hide—the toughest fine-fibred 
leather known. Baseballs are 
made of it, because it alone will 
stand the the pounding. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Formerly Michigan Shoemakers 


Rockford, Michigan 


Heretofore, it couldn’t be 
used in shoes. Italways “tanned- 
up” too stiff. 


Finally we learned the secret 
in our tanneries—how to make 
it soft. Now you get this tough, 
long wearing leather in Wolver- 
ineshoes—with theupper leather 
soft as a moccasin—and thick, 
too, for protection. We learned, 
too, how to make it stay soft. 
Even after many wettings these 
shoes a/ways dry out soft. 


We want you to try Wolver- 
ines. Just to see the difference. 
You'll notice it at once. If your 


‘shoe store doesn’t handle them, 


write us. We will send you the 
name of our nearest dealer. 
Allow us to send you a cata- 
logue, showing our different 
styles. You will find one exactly 
suited to your needs. 





WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. ” 
Dept 58, Rockford, Mich. 
Please send me name of nearest Wolverine 
dealer and catalog. 
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Sweet Pea Pests 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Do you know of anything that will 
kill the small green louse or aphis 
found on sweet peas? For.two years 
now they have ruined my vines. They 
seem to suck the juice, especially of 
the buds, and they wilt and are not 
worth picking. I have tried spraying 
and dusting with different powders, 
but they seem to do the pests no harm. 
They are so thick one can strip them 
off the vines with the fingers. I love 
sweet peas and hate to give up hav- 
ing them, but they are not*worth the 
bother unless | can find something to 
combat the lice.” 

Reamur estimated that a 
aphis might produce six thousand mil- 
lions in one season; which gives us 
some idea of the size of the army we 
have to fight when we go after the 
aphis. Sweet peas should not be 
planted in the same place two years 
in succession. Also in spraying, it is 
well to spray from under. Before the 
aphis appear, spray the plants with 
soap suds. When they come use the 
tobacco or the Black Leaf 40 spray. 
When stems are used, it is a good 
plan to strew the steeped stems about 
the roots. 

If any_of our readers have conquered 
this foe, please tell us about it. Try 
cutting back the sweet peas this sum- 
mer when they begin to turn yellow. A 
rest thru the hot months puts them in 
shape for fine fall blossoms. 

This method was tried with good 
success by one who used to raise this 
flower: When aphis appear on vines, 
shake them vigorously enough that the 
aphis drop to the ground. Then hoe 
them under, covering with enough dirt 
that they can't get to plants again. 
‘This method serves a double purpose— 
it destroys the aphis, also cultivates 
the vines. The party who used this 
means of combating aphis had used 
sprays, but any spray strong enough 
to kill the lice destroyed the beauty of 
the flowers. Some blossoms and buds 
were shaken off in ridding the vines 
of the aphis, but the result was very 
satisfactory indeed. 


Soap 
Soap is the one thing housekeepers 
can not do without. For purifying as 
well as cleansing our first need is 
soap. In pioneer days our grandmoth- 
ers made soap which would cleanse, 


but some of the soaps our grandmoth- 
ers made fairly took the skin off the 
hands that used it. 

. We do things better now since lye 
has replaced alkali obtained by leach- 
ing wood ashes, and instead of the 
strong smelling soft soap of our grand- 
parents, we can have both laundry and 
bath soap made from what would oth- 
erwise be waste. 

After butchering in the winter, and 
whenever there is a surplus of fats in 
the dripping jar, try one of the follow- 
ing recipes. Lye is to be had at every 
store, fortunately. Only when one is 
without it does she realize what a 
friend, as well as servant, we have in 
the little tin can which so quickly 
turns waste into service. 

Soap with cracklings—One can lye, 
three gellons rain water; five and one- 
half pounds of cracklings or grease. 
Place in stone jar and stir until lye is 
dissolved. After that stir once every 
day for ten days. Then place all in a 
kettle and boil for thirty minutes. Pour 
ont and let cool. Cut into squares and 
lay on a board in an open porch to 


single 





dry. Which will take eight or ten 
weeks. Don’t let freez2 in cold 
weather. 


White soap with borax—One can 





lye, two quarts meited grease, one 
cup ammonia, two tablespoons borax. 
Dissolve lye in one quart of cold wa- 
ter; when luke warm stir the mixture 
into two quarts melted grease. Add 
immediately one cup ammonia and the 
borax which has been dissolved in one- 
half cup of warm water. Stir for five 
minutes. Put in shallaw pan to cool, 
then cut in cakes. 

Perfumed soap—Dissolve one box of 
lye in a half gallon of rain water; melt 
five pounds of clean lard or tallow; 
when milk warm pour your cold lye in 
the warm grease and stir fast for ten 
minutes. Add one ounce of oil of sas- 
safras. Pour into a four-gallon jar, 
cover “air tight and let remain four 
days. 

The following recipe for “Best ever 
soap” is one from Mrs. Frank Mussel- 
man in the Nebraska Farmer: 

“To about. every five pounds, of 
scraps, cracklings, spoiled meat, 
grease (salty or otherwise), or any 
kind of soap scraps, take one can of 
lye. I usually work up enough scraps 
for three cans of lye at a time. For 
the first cooking, place the lye in an 
iron boiler, add some water and let 
the lye dissolve. Then put your scraps 
in the boiler and let them cook, adding 
water a little at a time until your 
boiler is full, or within an inch and a 
half of the top. Keep it boiling at a 
fair rate for about one hour. You 
can’t hurt it by cooking too long. Now 
keep adding water a little at a time un- 
til your boiler is full, or within an inch 
and a half of the top. Keep it boiling 
all the while. You will notice that ev- 
ery time you add water the soap gets 
a little whiter. When you have your 
boiler full, stir in-about a quart of salt, 
to separate the soap from the water. 
Now set your boiler off the stove and 


let it cool a few minutes, then skim off 
the soap and empty out the water. 
This is the first cooking. = 

“Now place your boiler on the stove 
and dissolve one can of lye in it; then 
put your néw soap back in the boiler. 
Let cook as you did the first time, add- 
ing hot water from time to time, and 
keeping it boiling all the time. When 
your boiler is full as before add the 
salt to separate the soap from the lye 
and take the boiler off the stove. Set 
the boiler away from children, and 
leave over night. Next morning cut in 
cakes and put on shelf to dry. This 
may seem longer and take more lye, 
but goes farther and is better.” 





“This Is My Nose” 


In “This Is My Nose,” the players 
are seated in a circle with a leader in 
the center. The leader points to some- 
one and takes hold of her own ear, 
saying, “This is My nose.” That per- 
son has to point to her nose and say, 
“This is my ear” before the leader 
counts ten. The leader may point to 
her arm and say, “This is my head.” 
If the person pointed to does not say 
what she should ,before the leader 
counts to ten, they exchange places 
and the game continues. For a large 
group, there should be several circles, 
each with a leader.-State College, Ith- 
aca, New York. 





AN EGG DISH 


One of our readers sends in the fol- 
lowing egg dish recipe. Butter a slice of 
bread and put it butter side down on the 
pan. Beat the white of an egg stiff ane 
put on the top side of bread. Drop the 
yolk in the center, and put across the 
top a thin slice or two of bacon. Bake 
in oven until bacon is done. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912-by Little, Brown & Co. 








Peter Rabbit’s Run for Life 


“TI wish, oh, I wish I hadn't run away, 
said Johnny Chuck, very dolefully. as he 
and Peter Rabbit peeped out from the 
&weet clover patch and watched old Mrs. 


Chuck start for home with her market 
basket on her arm. , 
“You ought to think yourself lucky 
that .your mother didn’t find you here 
in the sweet clover patch. If it hadn't 
been for me she-would have,” said Peter 
Rabbit, not seeming to remember that if 


it hadn't been for him, Johnny wouldn't 
have been there in the first place. 
Johnny Chuck's face grew longer and 
longer. His pants were torn, his leg was 
stiff and sore where old Mr. Marsh Hawk 


had scratched him that morning, but, 
worse still. his conscience was pricking 
him. Yes, sir, Johnny Chuck's conscience 
was pricking him hard, very hard in- 
deed, because he had run away from 
home with Peter Rabbit. after old Mrs. 


Chuck had tokd him not to leave the yard 
while she was away. Now he didn’t know 
the way home. 


“Peter Rabbit, I want to go home right 


now,” said Johnny Chuck suddenly. Is 
there a short cut I can take so that 
I can get back home before my mother 
does?” 

“No, there isn’t any short cut,” said 
Peter Rabbit. “And even if you did get 
back” home first, what good would it 
do you? Old Mrs. Chuck would see 


that tear in your pants, and then you'd 
catch it!’ 

“I don’t care. 
me the way home, 
Johnny Chuck. 

Peter Rabbit yawned lazily as he re- 
plied: *“Whats’ the use of going now? 
You are sure to catch it anyway, so you 
might just as well stay and have all the 
fun you can. Say. I know a dandy old 
house up on the hill. Jimmy Skunk used 
to live up there, but no one lives in it 
now. Let’s go up and see it. It’s a dandy 
place.” 

Now, right down in his heart Johnny 
Chuck knew that he ought to go right 
home, but he couldn't go unless Peter 


Please, won't you show 
Peter Rabbit?” begged 





Rabbit would show him the way, and 
then he did want to see that old house. 
Perhaps after all Peter Rabbit was right 
(in his heart Johnny knew that he wasn’t) 
and he had better have all the fun he 
could. So-Johnny Chuck followed Peter 
Rabbit, up the hill to the old house of 
Jimmy Skunk. 


Cobwebs covered the doorway. Johnny 
Chuck was going to brush them away, 
but Peter Rabbit stopped him. ‘Let's 
see if there isn’t a back door,” said he. 


“Then we can use that, and if Bowser 
the Hound or Farmer Brown's boy comes 
along and finds this door, they'll think 
no one ever lives here any more, and 
you'll be safer than if you were right in 
your own home.” 

So they hunted and hunted, and by and 
by Johnny Chuck found the back door, 
which was way.off at one Side and cun- 
ningly hidden under a tangle of grass. 
Inside was a long, dark hall, and at the 
end of that a nice, big reom. It was very 
dirty, and Johnny Chuck, who is very 
neat, at once began to clean house, and 
soon had it spick and span. Suddenly 
they heard a voice outside the front door. 

“Doesn't look -as if anybody lives here, 
but it does seem to me as if I smell young 
rabbit, and—-yes, I'm quite sure I smell 
young chuck, too. Guess I'll have a look 
inside.”’ 

“It's old Granny Fox,”’ whispered Peter 
Rabbit, trembling with fright: 

Then Peter’ Rabbit di@ a very brave 
thing. He remembered that Johnny Chuck 
could not run very fast, and that if it 
hadn’t been for him, Johnny Chuck would 
be safe at home right then. “You stay 
right here,’’ whispered Peter Rabbit to 
Johnny. Then he slipped out the back 
door. -Half-way down the hill he stopped 
and shouted: 


“Old Granny Fox 
Is slower than an ox!” 


Then he started for the old brier patch 
as fast as his long legs could take him, 
and after him ran Granny Fox. 
(Continued next week) 





Light Reading 

The following letter from a librariay | 

will interest those.of our readers who 

are facing the problem of Tinding: 

books for the invalid which will whilg” 

away the time and yet not prove to0 
exciting. The writer says: 


“Instead of sending you a trivolomll 
book which you might have read ang 
would have to wrap up and return, {} 
am going to tell you some, which yoq 
can probably get hold of very easily,” 
Do you know. Christopher Morley ang* 
do you like his gentle mirth? If yoy 
have read ‘Parnassus on Wheels,’ ang 
‘The Haunted Book-Shop,’ which would’ 
be my first choice, try ‘Plum Pudding’ | 
and ‘Mince Pie,’ which are essays, but © 
are certainly not serious. There are | 
some good ones by Jerome K. Jerome 
which are so old that you have probah | 
Iy not read them—‘Three Men in q™ 
Boat’ and ‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow.’ I dipped into ‘Three Men in” 
a Boat’ to see if it was still funny, and 
found it so. q 

“Then there are Frank R. Stockton’s | 
books. I remember enjoying ‘Rudder™ 
Grange’ and ‘The Rudder Grangers % 
Abroad’ years ago. And if you have | 
grown up without reading ‘Helen's 
Babies,’ you still have some laughs | 
coming. You have probably read Tar 
kington’s Penrod stories. ‘Gentle Julia’ ” 
came out_of the same part of his 
brain. Myra Kelly’s ‘Little Aliens’ and 
‘Little Citizens’ are stories ef little 7 
immigrant children, and you can weep © 
as well as laugh at them. I must add 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s books about 
Tish and her “Twenty-three and a Half 
Hours’ Leave’ to the ‘list of nonsense ™ 
books which may entertain you while 
in bed.” 


























Pointers on Baking 

Ovens of varying sizes and construc 
tion do not always bake in the same | 
way, even tho the thermometer may © 
record the same temperature in every © 
case. A joint will roast, or a cake | 
or loaf of bread bake quite as well in 
a large, heavy oven at a temperature 
50 degrees lower than in a smaller, 
thinner walled gas range oven thru 
which a blast of hot air is rapidly cir ~ 
culating, says the United States De 
partment of Agriculture. 

The larger sizes of loaf, roll, muffin, 7 
potatoes and such usually require low- 
er temperatures for ‘longer periods, 
and the smaller sizes higher tempera 
tures and shorter periods, other things © 
being—equal. 

The shape of the loaf or roll is im- 
portant. A half-pound sponge cake or 
angel food cake baked in a Turk’s head 
pan (center tube) stands a compara- 
tively high temperature better than 
does the same weight of cake baked as 
an .ordinary loaf. 

The composition of the batter or 
dough largely governs the baking tem-— 
perature. A plain loaf cake containing © 
comparatively little sugar, egg and fat 
requires greater care and a more grat- 
ually applied heat than does a richer 
cake; it should therefore be put into a” 
a cool oven in order to get the best 
results. 





WHEN SUGAR 1S HIGH a 
A mother’ of a large family uses thej 
syrup pitcher instead of the sugar bowl 
for coffee, tea and cocoa. She makes 27 
very thick syrup of granulated sugar and® 
water, and claims that the satisfaction 
she gets in seeing a clean bottom of the 
cup instead of a deposit of sugar is. worth 
more to her than the trouble of making 
the syrup, and that the saving is well 
worth while. A half cup of fresh strong# 
coffee for the liquid instead of water] 
might make a better sweetening for ue 
coffee. 
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Helps to Good Reading 


parents and teachers who wish to 
secure outlines for preparation of pro- 


grams or material for carrying out 
_ programs, good yeading for yourselves 


or the children (and what parent or 
teacher doés nOt want to provide good 
reading for the children?) will find 
help by writing to the Iowa Library 
Commission, State Historical Build- 
ing, Des Moines. 

To assist in the selection of books 
for children’s reading, various lists 
are published which will be furnished 
on application and lists on special sub- 
jects will be prepared on request. Ex- 
hibits of good books will be lent for 
examination and help long all lines. 
tending to the promotion of the read- 





ing of the best books by the boys and 


- girls will be given. Books may also be 


borrowed for reading by schools, fam- 
ilies and individuals. 

To schools and communities books 
are lent for three months; to families 
and individuals for two to four weeks. 
The time may often be extended and 
the collections. always exchanged for 
another.. The only cost is transporta- 
tion. Books may be requested by 
title, by subject, or the selection may 
be left to the commission. 

Outlines for arranging programs and 
material for carrying them out may 
also be borrowed. For information in 
regard to books, their selection and 
borrowing, address the Iowa Library 
Commission, -State Historical Build- 
ing, Des Moines.—Julia.A. Robinson, 
Chairman Children’s Books. 
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1957—Pretty Afternoon Dress—Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 25 
yards of 36-inch material with 15 -yards 
of 24-inch contrasting. 

No. 1872—Diagram explains simple con- 
struction. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40. 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2%° yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2101—You can cut and make this 
dress in an hour. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36. 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requirés 3 yards of 32 or 40-inch 
material with 2% yards of ribbon and 
l*2 yards of binding. 

No. 1922—For informal afternoon wear 
—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material with 3 yards of 
binding. re 

No. 2086—Simple Design—Cut in sizes 

16 years, 36 ,38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 36- 
inch material. 
_ No. 2694—Dress for Vaeation Days—Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust.-measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material with % yard 
of 27-inch contrasting. 

_No. 2104—Dress for Flapper’s Younger 
Sister—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 


No. 


2102, 


Size 8 requires 1% yards of 36 or 
40-inch material with 3 yards of ribbon. 


years. 


No. 1787—Bungalow Apron or Porch 
Dress—Cut in’ sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2051—Practical Apron Style—Cut in 
sizes small, medium and large. The me- 
dium size requires 2 yards of 36-inch 
material. 

No. 2102—Attractive House Frock—Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 36-inch material. ~ 

No. .2032—One-Piece Dress for the 
Young Miss—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. Size 4 requires 1% yards of 36- 
inch material. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etce., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
Jc or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 





quarterly. 








ingredients. 


extracts... 
But what of sugar? 


and housewives generally. 


hi 
timely recipes that 
different.” 


You Have a Choice In Sugar 


S a farm housewife who prides herself on her 

cooking, you know the importance of pure 
You insist on your favorite brand 
of flour ..... fresh eggs ..... standard flavoring 


You can buy a uniform quality of sugar, of the 
same purity today or next month or next year— 
Great Western Beet Sugar, used for every cooking 
purpose by farm women for a quarter of a century. 


Ask for This Product 
of Western Farms 


Because it is produced from clean sugar beets grown on 
Western Farms, your use of Great Western Beet Sugar in- 
fluences increased beet acreage and decreased wheat and corn 
acreage in beet growing sections, which in time may help 
to bring about more favorable marketing conditions for 
the-grain farmer of the West. Use home-produced beet sugar. 


Makes Fine Jellies 


Great Western Beet Sugar is guaranteed for any use to 
which the housewife may put it. The finest jellies, for 
instance, are made with Great Western Beet Sugar, as 
has been demonstrated by thousands of farm women 


Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen, who has just completed a remark- 

able new recipe book on “Canning, Preserving and Jelly 

Making,” (see coupon below) in speaking of 

Great Western Beet Sugar in all of these recipes, says: 
The results have been perfect.’” 


Buy it in the 100-pound sack, 
BY NAME, from your grocer. 


‘is coupon for book of deli- 


er use of 








T= Great Western Sugar Company, 


ei, send me Vol. I f the 5 Bow! 
.lo 
Series, Canning and Preserving. = 























Here’s the Tire Pump you have 
wished for. Pumps tires firm with / 


valve makes it the quickest, easiest 
pump in the world. If you want a good 
pump, get a Rose. Guaranteed 5 years. 
Ail dealers carry it 


{NCH AND A QUARTER. $2.50 
INCH AND A HALF. $3.00 


FRANK ROSE MFG. CO., HASTINGS, NEBR. 
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UILDINGS protected by the Dodd Sys- 
tem are absolutely safe from lightning. 
Insurance may partly repay the damage 
caused by lightning to your home, but no 
aimount of money can restore & life that 


is gone. 
melt lie In constant tear and duper, when the 
property) abeciutely safe | Lightnteg’ cease mere 
Titer tr Br. te reece 
ning le and how it can be controlled. 
Dodd & Struthers | 
128 Eighth Street, Des Moines, lowa 


















Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs ing to — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 

installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 











ohn Fin ots 


Washington, iowa 











Please mention this paper when writing, 





PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 
My ALL FLIES. Neat, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, May 16, 192; 


Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


¥ 











More Room 
Better Rest 


To assure children the life-giving tonic of 
fresh-air, night as well as day, let them 
sleep in the open. Good screens will make 
any porch safe and comfortable—and will 
_ come in handy when you have extra visitors, 


But for safety’s sake, the screens must be 
perfect, insect-proof and strong. To besure Ae 
of getting only the right kind— 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
stonally be made y additi to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
the quarterly reviews. - 

ach igsue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
@uced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 














the will of the Lord (II Kings, 22:14- 
20). : 

Jeremiah was one of those~rare 
young- men who combine a very tender 
heart and great sympathy for distress 


Jeremiah and the Babylonian 
Crisis 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 25, 1924. Jeremiah, 7:1-26; 





9:1-9; -15:1-10; 18:1-12; 25:1-14; 26: | and suffering, with profound convic- : 
1-24; 36:1-32; 38:1-28. Printed—Jere- | tions and the dauntless courage which Look for the Red Line on the 
miah, 26:8-16.) shrinks from no personal suffering 


Edge—Proof of Longer 
Life for Screens 


Thisis theonly Black or Electro-Galvanized 
cloth which carries the manufacturer’s 
quality-identification and Self-Measured 
features. The Red Edge is not only our 
assurance of quality but is an added pro- 


while in the path of duty. His was the Hints to Farmers 
hard lot of a man whose mission it was 


ing Screens 
to “pluck up and to break down, to When Buying 
destroy and to overthrow, to build and 1 The Red Edge is our trate 
to plant,” knowing all the time that mark—our honor mai 


its red elastic enamel dou- 
his message would be disregarded and bly protects edges of cloth 
that nothing he could say or do would 


“And it came to pass when Jeremiah 
had made an end of speaking all that » 
Jehovah had commanded him to speak 
unto all the people, that the priests 
and the prophets and all the people 
laid hold on him, saying, Thou shalt 
surely die. (9) Why hast thou proph- 


ate a Eee eee et 


from moisture which col- 
lects under nailing strip. 


in the end save the nation f f- £ - - * 
esied in the name of Jehovah, saying, | poring which he senuibes in his. face 2 feexclusives Sun Red Edge tection against rust at the danger-point, 
this house shall be like Shiloh, and of Lamentations: “Sor behold -T her brands are the frst and ony under the nailing strip. Here moisture col- 
this city shall be desolate, without in- ; te soe Self-Measured Screen Cloth. lects after every rain and rusts ordinary 
habitant? And all the people were | ™@4@ thee this day a fortified city, 3 Sun-RedEdge Black Painted screen cloth. The close, evén weave keeps 

~ aed oe . ie the only painted ocrece out all kinds of insects and the stout steel 


and an iron pillar, and brazen walls, 
against the kings of Judah, against the 


cloth made with manufac- 


gathered unto Jeremiah in the house ee ection aad 


wires (protected by 10 heavy coats of zinc) 


of Jehovah. (10) And when the : ntee of quality on ev- icall 2 “ 
ince : ‘ guarantee of quality o1 are practically rust-proof. “Best by 
princes of Judah heard these things, | P™'"°°* caenent, 4 st Lag pe ery foot of the fabric itself. Weather Test.” 
th hint: thn tte tem thereof, and against the people of the 4 it it’s painted, Red Edge 
ee we yom “A “ni § Aouse | jand. And they shall fight against black paint is elastic and Don’t trifle with the health and comfort of 
unto the ‘house of Jehovah; and they | thee; and they shall not prevail page the family this summer; don’t risk time 
a aged ata pare” tak ae: i against thee: for I am with thee, saith Best by Weather Test.” and money by putting in a poor quality of 
0 s house. > : $ : oe : ° screen cloth—y ill only have to do the 
. If it lvanized, soft gray i ° 
priests and the prophets unto the mee ie See ee... _ ree, 5 finish, “Sun-Red ‘Edge has work over again. It’s economy, first, last 
princes and to all the people, saying, | ~~ : Qucthat preventerust. Lasts and always, to use Sun-Red Edge. See 


your dealer. We are in position to supply, 
also, Copper-Bronze Wire Cloth, lasting and 
insect-proof, Write us for book on Screens. 


Unfortunately Jeremiah did not com- 
mit his prophecies to writing until 
about twenty-two years after he began 


twice as long. 


6 Sun-Red Edge brands out- 
last all others. 


This man is worthy of death; for he 
hath prophesied against this city, as 
ye have heard with your ears. (12) 





Then spake Jeremiah unto all the 
princes and to all the people, saying, 
Jehovah sent me to prophesy against 
this house and against this city all the 








to prophesy, and when he did he did 
not place them in chronological order. 
It is not difficult, however, to detect 
in some of the earliest chapters proph- 
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words that ye have heard. (13) Now ecies or sermons that must have been : 
therefore amend your ways and your worked over and over again until in , 
doings, and obey the voice of Jehovah style and finish and dramatic effeet C 
your God; and Jehovah will repent him they equal the most finished produc- h 
of the evil that he hath pronounced | tions of the prophet Isaiah. _ 
against you. (14) But as for me, be- His residence for a time at least was TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, : 
hold, I am in your hand; do with me | in his native town of Anathoth. It is h 
as is good and right in your eyes. (15) | not surprising that the old priests— | said nothing to you about burnt offer- a 
Only know ye for certain that, if ye | for it was a priestly town—could not | ings when he brought you out of Egypt, “s 
put me to death, ye will bring inno- | stand the sermons—for such they real- | but insisted on right living. When in, }- Bake With = 
cent blood upon yourselves, and upon | ly were—of the young preacher. In | response to His appeals they pointed t} 
this city, and upon the inhabitants | none of the prophets do we find a more | to the temple of Jehovah as their safe- p 
thereof; for of a truth Jehovah hath | thoro dissection of the evils of the | guard, he told them that the temple + 
sent me unto you to speak all these | time than in some of what we take to | would prove no help to them in time of [-H FLO UR te 
words in your ears. (16) Then said | be the earlier prophecies. He charged | trouble; nothing but heart obedience D 
the princes and all the people unto the | the priests with not knowing the Scrip- {| would answer, and in that they were fe 
priests and to the prophets: This man {| tures; the prophets with prophesying | conspicuously lacking. H 
is mot worthy of death; for he hath by Baal. He unmasked vices of both Jeremiah’s troubles began when Jo- e Ww 
spoken to us in the name of Jehovah, | men and women in words that would | siah—from what motives it does not It is excellent for in 
our God.” not+be printable today. He declared | appear—warred against Pharaoh-necoh Bread, Biscuits ec 
they could not find a man even in the | xing of Egypt, when the latter began D: 
When the young Josiah twenty vears | Capital city who would tell the truth | his campaign against Assyria, and fell and Cakes. ec 
old was getting down to the serious pe eceie oekchadicaems at the battle of Megiddo. Three years 
— sa , , later the decisive battle of Carchemish aq 
business of his rk that of wiping out | hela their power thru thd backing of between Egypt and Assyria practically “I-H” is an all-purpose flour ee 
the idolatry of his father Amon and | these prophets; and, worse than al, decided the fate of Judah. We hear of enviable reputation. It is dc 
his grandfather Manasseh and re-es- | that the people loved to have it so. nothing about him in the three months milled from dark, P. 
tablishing the worship of Jehovah, It is not much wonder, therefore,.| reign of Jehoahaz. It was at the be- roelgen hard .win- th 
. P Re - ae er wheat, grown 
young Jeremiah was beginning his ca- | that the people of Anathoth determined | ginning of the reign of Johoiakim that here at home. It ol 
faeces prophet in. his ttle native | % Ov se sate a coneatrary pe | insoun aconrfed. ‘He wee cocctticatty || 2at,2, leh orotein 
’ : vas § content. y i si 
town of — His father was a kill him in case he kept on prophesy- | instructed in one of the “early years “T.-H” coat Gakion pl 
priest, but his residence would indi- | ing in the name of the Lord: and he | of his reign to make a visit to the will prove more Ww 
cate that he belonged to the line Abia- | was forced to leave and go to Jerusa- | temple and speak to the assembled appetizing, more Ww 
thar, who was deposed from the priest- | jem. This was probably just after the | worshipers “all the words that I com- wholesome and lighter. Try a m 
hood by Solomon, and therefore his de- | hook of the law (sometimes called the | mand thee. Diminish not a word.” sack this week. It is guaran- re 
scendants had but little influence. Jer- | covenant) which in all probability was The substance of his message was teed. is 
— mad ter on 4 < the lost book of Deuteronomy, was | that if they would not hearken to God re 
ere chiia (Jeremiah, 1:6). | found during the cleansing of the tem- w i i w c ‘ ne 
He must have been very young, for his |. ple. In fact, it was while urging the ~ ae beatin a thoy 4 ae ete nag = ne te né 
ministry outlasted the kingdom, which | people of his native town to obey this | and the city a curse to all the nations laces’ Farmer a ee at pees ca 
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c against the mation. There was no an- 


ewer to his charges of moral delin- 
quency, to which the people had been 
accustomed for eighteen years and 


more. It will be noticed that this 


’ charge of treason was preferred by the 


priests and the prophets. We should 
have expected it to come from the 
judges, otherwise known as the princes. 
All this shows that the words of Jere- 
miah got under their hides; that they 
themselves knew that his words were 
true, but in hypocrisy, in order to close 
his mouth, they preferred the charge 
of treason; and looking at it in one 
yay, it is not much wonder that they 
preferred this charge. For Jeremiah 
had predicted over and over again that 
the kingdom. would be destroyed; that 
Assyria, of which Babylon was the cap- 
jtal, would eventually destroy Jerusa- 


“Jem and carry the people into a strange 


jand on account of their many sins and 
jniquities. It was just as if a southern 
preacher during our Civil. war had pre- 
dicted the conquest of the south by the 
people of the north. 

At that time there were in Jerusa- 
Jem two factions: the Egyptian faction 
and the Assyrian faction. It was ap- 
parent that unless the people would 
put themselves under the care of Jeho- 
vah and live lives worthy of Him, the 
nation must be conquered by one or 
the other. Word came of this mob and 
the charges that had been preferred to 
the princes, who seem to have been 
acting as judges. They had been in 
session in the king’s house or palace; 
and so they at once came up into the 
assembly and sat down in the entry of 
the new gate. The charge was formal- 
ly made that Jeremiah was worthy to 
die because he had prophesied against 
the city; that it was not necessary to 
prove it, as they*had heard if over and 
over again. 

Jeremiah then makes his defense, 
very brief, but to the point. -He.does 
not deny the allegations. He justifies 
himself by saying that the Lord, the 
God whom they profess to serve, who 
had always been with them when they 
walked according to His ways, had 
sent him to “prophesy against this 
house and against this city all the 
words that ye have heard.” In other 
words: This thing is not personal with 
me. I am simply voicing the word of 
the Lord—Jeremiah takes exactly the 
position which -every true preacher 
must. He must voice what he believes 
to be the will of God, must apply the 
principles of the religion which he pro- 
fesses to the sins and evils of his time. 
Herein lies the strength of any man, 
whether he be a preacher or private 
individual. He must voice the deepest 
convictions of his heart and be pre- 
pared, as Jeremiah was, to take the 
consequences, 

He gives a practical turn to his ad- 
dress. He says to the princes them- 
selves: Mend your ways and your 
doings and obey the voice of the Lord. 
Preaching to the judges who have it in 
their power to condemn you; danger- 
ous business, Jeremiah! and one that 
required courage that comes only from 
sincere and deep convictions. For the 
princes or judges were equally guilty 
with the people; and he tells them 
what he had told the people in the ser- 
mon for preaching which he was ar- 
rested: You must reform; and prom- 
ised that if they did so the Lord would 
repent Him of the evil He had pro- 
nounced against them and against the 
Nation. Now, he says, as for me, you 
can do with me just as you please; 
but you may know this, that if you put 
me to death, you shall bring innocent 
blood upon yourselves and upon the 
city and the people. For I am telling 
you the simple truth: - The Lord sent 
me to speak all these words in your 
ears. 

This, of course, is but a brief report 
of the trial; but the princes after re- 
tiring (probably to make up their opin- 
ion), render their verdict, and tell the 
priests and prophets: “This man is 
hot worthy of death;” for no matter 
what he has said he has spoken to us 
in the name of the Lord our God. A 
Just and righteous judgment, There 


1 








were present that day not only the 
priests, prophets and princes, but cer- 
tain of the elders of the land, or local 
magistrates, chosen because of age and 


wisdom and experience. There is a 


touch of human nature in the plea 
which the elders make. They do not 
discuss the right or wrong of the mat- 


‘ter, but like judges in our modern 


courts, they began to hunt up_prece- 
dents. That’s the instinct of the judge 
all over the world, it seems, not to 
find out what is right and the abso- 
lutely just thing to do, but to find out 
what some other judge had decided 
should be done. And so they dig up 
the precedent in the case of Micah the 
Morashtite, who prophesied in the days 
of- Hezekiah. He, too, prophesied in 
the name of the Lord. A wild prophet 
was Micah, who cared” nothing for 
precedent, but felt that he was voicing 
the will of the Lord. He preached in 
Jerusalem. It was he in fact, and not 
Isaiah, who converted Hezekiah. They 
said that Micah prophesied just the 


same thing in substance that Jeremiah . 


had, but if possible in more pointed 
language. He told Hezekiah that the 
time would come when Zion should be 
plowed like a field, and Jerusalem 
should become’ heaps, and the moun- 
tain of the house as the high places 
in a forest, the very temple site shall 
be covered with forest. Did not Heze- 
kiah then fear the Lord, and entreat 
Him, and the Lord repent Him of the 
evil He had pronounced against him? 
Now, they said, that is just what we 
should do. If*we put a man to death 
who is recognized as voicing the will 
of God, we shall commit great evil 
against our own souls. This senti- 
ment, however, did not seem to be 
unanimous. 





A groundhog drive recently held in 
Scott county, “Iowa, resulted in the ex- 
termination of between 1,500 and 2,000 
groundhogs. Two methods were used, in- 
cluding the use of carbon bisulphide and 
carbon monoxide. The carbon bisulphide 
method was employed ky pouring a table- 
spoon of the liquid in each hole of each 
burrow and then closing the holes with 
sod. The carbon monoxide method con- 
sisted of generating the gas by adjust- 
ing the carburetor of an automobile and 
blowing the exhaust gas into the burrows 
by means of a hose. 
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Pies without apology 


N IT comes. A big, gorgeous pie with a golden-brown 

crust. The edges are done to a flaky turn. From it 
comes a spicy fragrance of cinnamon and nutmeg, hot 
sugar and tart apples. The first bite-tells the story— 
a pie fit for kings. And all because “she’’ used Omar 
Wonder Flour. 


A highly specialized selection of spring and-winter 
wheat, Omar Flour gives to bread, cookies, biscuits, 
cakes, muffins, pastry, hot cakes a deliciousness that 
“good” fails to describe. 

To know the experience of continuously successful 
baking days, order a sack of Omar from your grocer. 
Quality and uniformity meet in Omar, 





Our Guarantee: More and better bread 
from every sack—or youremoney back. 


Omaha Flour Mills Company, Omaha, Nebraska 
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‘All ready for , | 
the big treat/ | 


Everyone likes Butter-Nut Coffee. Its perfect flavor satisfies exactly, 
It touches the spot. 

Butter-Nut is a special blend of rich, fragrant coffees, cured in the mel- 
low sunshine of the tropics. Its rare flavor, after ‘years of test, is more 
popular than ever today. 

Order a can of Butter-Nut Coffee today.- If it is not the most. 
delicious coffee you ever tasted, return the unused portion and your 
money will be refunded. 
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©  {[€OOKS,BAKES AND OPERATES AS EASY AS A GAS RANGE 
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You Need this New Giant 
Kerogas Oil Range 


Your dealer is waiting to show you the most 
wonderful range ever designed. It is an oil 
range, mind you—using common kerosene for 
fuel—but a new and different type‘that gives 
you every comfort and convenience of a modern 
city gas range—at lower fuel cost. 


Itis available in several different good makes. 
Ask to see one of the new Giant Kerogas 
Oil Ranges—have pointed out to you all the 
unique features mentioned in the panel to the 
left. And particularly insist on a demonstration 
of the three Giant Kerogas Burners with which 
these ranges are_equipped. 


These burners automatically mix one part of 
kerosene with 400 parts air—the greatest fuel 
economy known. Apply a match and instantly 
a steady blue flame—a gas flame—is directed 
against your cooking. A small control wheel 
right on the burnerregulates the heat perfectly 
to any degree. 

These new improved oil ranges positively 
cook, bake, roast and operate as easy as a gas 
range. 


Superior Features of 
‘These New Models Are: 


3Giant Kerogas Burners (1 
for oven—2 for Cooking Top). 

Full size, Asbestos Lined 
Oven with Giass Door and 
Thermometer. 

4-Hole Cooking Top with 2 
Direct and 2 Auxiliary Holes. 
No lost heat. 

Durable Black Rubberoid 
Finise with Gray Porcelain 
Enamel Door Frame and 
White Porcelain Enamel 
a Back and Oven Side. 
sasy to clean. 

Glass Fuel Tank with Brass 
Sub-Tank, 

Bakes, Cooks, Operates, 
Looks Like the Best Gas 


PATENTED 


|KEROGAS 


TRADE BURNER MARK. 


The best way toselect a GOOD Oil 
Stove is to make eure that it car- 
ries the trademark — KEROGAS 
—on the burners, 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON COMPANY 
1218 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 


DEALER'S NOTE: The best jobbers are prepared to supply these new Giant KEROGAS 
uipped Oil Ranges and other popular stoves equipped with Kerogas Burners. 
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Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on“the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concern Pte most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 

Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, use widely believed in. 
Moreover, by ono bg select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Let the advertisements™keep you alert, progressive. 
Let them help you save. 
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STORY TWENTY-THREE 


THE NIGHT WHEN A NATION WAS BORN 
Exodus 11:1 to 13:22 


While all these terrible plagues, of 
which we read in the last story, were fall- 
ing upon the people of Egypt, the Israel- 
ites in the land of Goshen were living in 


safety under God’s care. The waters 
there were not made blood; nor did the 
flies or the locusts trouble them. While 


all was dark in the rest of Egypt, in the 
land of Goshen the sun was shining. 

This made the Egyptians feel that the 
Lord God of the Israelites was watching 
over His own people. They brought gifts 
to the Israelites, of gold and silver, and 
jewels, and precious things of every kind, 
to win their favor, and to win the favor 
of their God. So the Israelites, from be- 
ing very poor, began suddenly to be very 
rich. 

Now Moses said to the people. 

“In a few days you are to go out of 
Egypt. so gather together, get yourselves 
in order by your families, and your twelve 
tribes: and be ready to march out of 
Egypt.” 

And the people of Israel did as Moses 
bade them. Then said Moses: 

“God will bring one plague more upon 
the Egyptians, and then they will let you 
go. And you must take care, and obey 
God’s command exactly, or the terrible 
plague will come upon your houses with 
the Egyptian houses. At midnight, the 
angel of the Lord witll go thru the land, 
and the oldest child in every house shall 
die. Pharaoh's son shall die, and every 
rich man’s son, and every poor man’s son, 
even the son of the beggar that has no 
home. But your families shall be safe if 
you do exactly as I command you.” 

Then Moses told them what to do. Ev- 
ery family was bidden to find a lamb and 
to kill it. They were to take some of the 
blood of the lamb and sprinkle it at the 
entrance of the house, on the door-frame 
Then they 
were to roast the lamb, and with it to 
cook some vegetables, and to eat it stand- 
ing around the table, with all their gar- 
ments on, ready to march away as soon 
as the meal should be ended. And no one 
was to go out of his house that night, for 
God’s angel would be abroad, and he 
might be killed if the angel should meet 
him. 

The children of Israel did as Moses com- 
manded them. They killed the lamb, and 
sprinkled the blood, and ate the supper in 
the night, as God had told them to do. 
And this supper was called ‘‘The Pass-over 
Supper.”’ because when the angel saw the 
doors sprinkled with blood, he passed over 
those houses, and did not enter them. 
And in memory of this great night, when 
God kept His people from death, the Is- 
raelites were commanded to eat just such 
a supper on that night every year. This 
became a great feast of the Israelites, and 
was called ‘‘The Passover.” 

Does not that slain lamb, and his blood 
sprinkled to save the people from death, 
make you think of Jesus Christ, who was 
the Lamb of God, slain to save us all? 

And that night a great cry went up 
from all the land of Egypt. In every 
house there was one, and that one the old- 
est son, who died. And Pharaoh the king 
of Egypt saw his own son lie dead, and 
knew that it was the hand of God. And 
all the people of Egypt were filled with 
terror, as they saw their children lying 
dead in their houses. 

The king now sent a messenger to Mo- 
ses and Aaron, saying: 

“Make haste; get out of the land; take 
everything that you have; leave nothing. 
And pray to your God to have mercy upon 
us, and to do us no more harm.” 

So suddenly atthe last, early in the 
morning, the Israelites, after four hun- 
dred years in Egypt, went out of the land. 
They went out in order, like a great army, 
family by family, and tribe by tribe. They 
went out in such haste, that they had no 
time to bake bread to eat on the jour- 
ney. They left the dough in the pans, 
all ready mixed for baking, but not yet 
risen as bread is before it is baked: and 
they set the bread-pans on their heads, as 
people do in that land when they carry 
loads. And as a memory of that day, 
when they took the bread without waiting 
for it to rise,,the rule was made that for 
one week in every year, And that same 
time in the year when they went out of 
Egypt, all the people of Israel should eat 
bread that is ‘“‘unleavened,’’ that is, bread 
made without yeast. and unrisen. And 
this rule is kept to this day by the Jews, 
who belong to the Israelite family. 

And the Lord God went before the host 
of Israel, as they marched out of Egypt. 
In the day time there was a great cloud, 
like a pillar, in front; and at night it be- 
came a pillar of fire. So both by day and 
night, as they saw the cloudy and fiery 
pillar going before, they could say, ‘‘Our 
Lord, the God of heaven and earth, goes 





before us.” 
When the pillar of cloud stopped, they 
knew that was a sign that they were to 


pause in their journey and rest. So they 
set up their terits, and waited until the 
cloud should rise up and go _ forward, 
When they looked, and saw that the pillar 
of cloud was higher up in the air. and ag 
tho moving forward, they took down their 
tents, and formed in order for the march. 
Thus the pillar was like a guide by day 
and a guard by night. 

You remember that when Joseph died 
(see the end of Story Nineteen), he com- 
manded the Israelites not to bury his body 
in Egypt, but to keep it in a stone coffin, 
unburied, as long as they should stay in 
the land. When they were going out of 
Egypt, the two tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, who had sprung from Joseph, 
his descendants; as they were calied—took 
with them on their journey this stone cof- 
fin which held the body of Joseph their 
father. And thus the Israelites went out 
of Egypt, four hundred years after they 
had gone down to Egypt to live. 





TREATING CABBAGE SEED GOOD 
CROP INSURANCE 


Two methods for the treatment of cab- 
bage seed for the prevention of the very 
prevalent diseases—blackleg and  black- 
rot—are recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as very 
essential and low-priced insurance. Mer- 
curic-chlorid seed treatment is by far the 
simpler method and .as practically no il 
effects on the seed. Its only limitation— 
and this is often a serious one—is that 
blackleg fungus, tho greatly reduced, is 
not entirely killed, altho blackrot is al- 
most completely controlled. When seed is 
known to be entirely free from blackleg, 
this method is adequate, but when the 
seed is known to be infested with black- 
leg, the hot water treatment must be 
used. It will completely control the black- 
leg, but will reduce somewhat the per- 
centage of germination. . 

Mercuric chlorid (corrosive sublimate) 
may be procured from any drug store in 
readily soluble tablet form. Following 
directions on the package, make up a 1 to 
1,000 solution, avoiding metal containers. 
Place the seed on the center of a square 
piece of coarse cheesecloth of such size 
that when the edges are drawn together 
and tied the improvised sack is not more 
than one-third full. Immerse in the dis- 
infectant, agitating the seed vigorously 
so as to remove the air and thoroly wet 
the seed coats. Soak for 30 minutes. Re- 
move, rinse in clean water, and allow to 
drain several minutes. Open the sack on 
a table top, spreading the cloth out flat. 
Spread the seed over the cloth in a shal- 
low layer to~ facilitate drying. 

For the hot water treatment prepare the 
seed in a cheesecloth sack as described in 
the above method. Provide a large ves- 
sel containing water adjusted to exactly 
122 degrees F., a reliable thermometer, 
and a stirring rod. Immerse the seed bag, 
agitating the seed thoroly and stirring the 
water slowly. Keep the water tempera- 
ture approximately constant by adding 
steam or boiling water whenever the ther- 
mometer registers below 122 degrees. Re- 
move the seed bag for an instant as the 
water or steam is added. Soak for 30 
minutes. Remove to cold water, drain, 
and spread out to dry as before. 

Try the hot water treatment on a small 
sample of the seed and run a germina- 
tion test to determine the percentage of 
injury before treating the entigze lot. 





CROP INSURANCE INVESTIGATION 


A thoro investigation of the possibili- 
ties of crop insurance is being started by 
the Automobile Insurance Company, of 
Hartford. V. N. Valgren, formerly in 
charge of the division of agricultural fi- 
nance of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, is in charge of the inves- 
tigation. Officers of the company point 
out that almost every form of loss faced 
by those in commercial pursuits is insur- 
able, while the farmer has been able to 
secure insurance protection only on loss 
by hail, tornado, etc. Mr. Valgren is to 
attempt to work out an insurance system 
protecting farmers from such hazards a3 
deficient or excessive moisture, storms 
and frosts, hail and hot winds, and vari- 
ous insect and animal pests. 





HOW TO BLAST STUMPS AND ROCKS 


Farmers who have stumps or boulders 
to blast out in clearing up land will be 
interested in reading Circular No. 164, 
“Blasting—What to Do and How to Do 
It,” published by the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture. The circular shows how 
to conduct blasting operations on the 
farm with the maximum of efficiency and 
safety. Copies may be had by addressing 
the extension service of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, at Madison, Wis. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions re! 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. ¥ opto 








Likenesses and Differences 


One of the humbling incidents in our 
career as poultry breeders came when 
we attended a sale made by an ama- 
teur poultry breeder who had started 
out to make come true the profits in 
poultry breeding which he had figured 
on paper. He didn’t know a thing 
about chickens when he began, and he 
wanted a 1,000-bird plant. All we 
knew about him was that he had 
pought some of our best eggs for early 
hatching, and that the birds grown 
from these eggs were in the sale. 


The auctioneer made quite a little 
speech about the quality of our stock, 
put when he showed the bird 
was hardly a trace of quality in them. 
Mistakes in feeding, brooding and 
housing had made scrub chickens out 
of purebreds.. The points that could 
not be changed were like the parent 
stock—but there was all the difference 
jin-the world between our vigorous, 
well fed, well cared for birds from the 
same mating and the poor things sold 
as from our best pens—which they 
were. 

Since then we have been very char- 
itable in our judgment of breeders 
when buyers of “best pen” eggs regis- 
ter disappointment with the stock pro- 
duced from such eggs. The breeder is 
altogether at the mercy of the grower 
when it comes to bringing out the po- 
tential quality of the stock. For this 
reason we were interested in the an- 
nouncement of the secretary of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Association concern- 
ing the national show of Rhode Island 
Reds, Dec. 8-13, 1924. Mr. Westcot 
sends the following in regard to a fea- 
ture of the coming show provided the 
breeders are interested enough to en- 
ter: “A challenge and a proof will be 
staged at this show. For many years 
past, and in nearly every show room in 
the country, breeders have been com- 
plaining that the big fellows advertise 
eges from their best prize winning 
matings and then reserve the best for 
their own use. This letter is an invita- 
tion to send one setting of fifteen eggs 
April ist to us, where the eggs will be 
hatched by an expert in an automatic 
incubator. Each hatch will be placed 
in a basket by itself. Each chick will 
be carefully toe punched and a record 
made. Then they will be all placed to- 
gether on a farm in Charlotte and fed 
on the best buttermilk feeds known to 
the trade. “At the national meet of 
the Rhode Island Reds, a trio from 
each hatch, selected by the secretary, 
will be placed on exhibition and 
judged.” 

It might make quite a difference in 
the awards if all of the stock were 
grown and groomed by experts. 








Gapes 


The symptoms of gapes are constant 
Zaping, sneezing and coughing with 
discharge of mucous. A bird with 
£apes looks as miserable as a person 
with a bad cold in the head feels. It 
Stands humped up, with wings drooped, 
eyes closed, mouth open and every ap- 
pearance of suffocation. This disease 
is caused by the presence of worms 
which irritate and inflame the mucous 
Membranes in the trachea and causes 
the secretion of quantities of mucous. 

The gape worms are attached in 
Pairs; the shorter one is the male, 
the longer one, which is usually swol- 
len with eggs, is the female. These 
eggs are released by the rupture of the 
Parent body, which is caused by the 
coughing of the affected chick. The 
€ges are coughed up ifi the mucous, 
contaminating the food and drink as 
well as the soil. Earth worms act as 
host to the gape worms. Earth worms 
from infected yards will infect chick- 





ens, but the earth worm from clean 
yards is not supposed to be a cause for 
gapes. 

Gape worms love wet, clay soils and 
warm, wet weather. To get rid of 
them, keep the chicks on well drained 
soil and the houses cleaned and disin- 
fected. 

The simplest~ treatment for gape 
worms is the old-fashioned one of dust- 
ing the hen with London purple, or in 
the case of brooder chicks, dust them 
in a box. Put the chicks in the box, 
cover with carpet or coarse cloth and 
dust London purple over their backs. 
The ground should be treated with air 
slacked lime, well spaded in, or it may 
be vacated until a crop has been grown 
on it. 





Feeding Cod Liver Oil 


The latest scientific discovery of im- 
portance in feeding methods is cod 
liver oil for young chicks. A bulletin 
issued by the poultry department of 
the New Jersey State College says that 
ricket or leg weakness in early hatched 
chicks is due to lack in the ration of 
vitamine D, and this deficiency can be 
supplied and leg weakness can be pre- 
vented, whether the chicks run out- 
doors or not, by feeding cod liver oil, 
which is rich in this vitamine. Mashes 
containing cod liver oil, unless kept 
cool, are likely to get rancid. You can 
add the oil to whatever mash you are 
feeding, mixing only enough at a time 
to last for a few days or a week at 
longest. Weigh the mash, and mix at 
the rate of one pound (one pint) of oil 
to twenty pounds of mash, or two and 
one-half quarts of oil to 100 pounds of 
mash. Beware of oils offered for this 
purpose under trade names. Buy noth- 
ing but guaranteed pure, refined cod 
liver oil. Crude fish oils are not as 
good.—Atlantic Coast Poultry Produc- 
ers’ Association (Coéperative). 





Chicks Dying After Four Weeks 
of Age 


What corresponds more or less to 
appendicitis in people is called coccid- 
iosis in chickens. The symptoms are 
lack of appetite, loss of color, shriv- 
eled comb-and ip bad cases bloody 
droppings. To make sure of your diag- 
nosis cut open a few specimens and 
examine the caeca or blind guts. Ordi- 
narily they are distended with yellow- 
ish white cheesy cores, sometimes 
there are white spots on the liver. The 
suggested remedy is t6 allow the chicks 
no feed except bran and charcoal for 
three days and add one teaspoonful of 
baking soda to each quart of drinking 
water the first day. If this does not 
physic the chickens administer one 
pound of epsom salts in wet mash to 
each 400 pounds of chicken. Begin- 
ning the second day dissolve one ounce 
of bluestone or copper sulphate in each 
ten gallons of drinking water and con- 
tinue for at least a month. Feed grain 
sparingly the second day and get back 
to normalcy by the fourth day.—Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 





Letting the Heat Run Down 


Letting the heat run down while the 
hatch is on is one of the causes of 
chicks dead in the shell. When the 
tray is full of wet chicks, the tem- 
perature drops. The animal heat in 
the egg just before hatching tends to 
increase the temperature. When the 
chicks are out, the heat runs down. 
Opening the door of the machine also 
lets the heat escape. It takes an ex- 
pert to keep the heat just right, but a 
little care in watching, and in placing 
the thermometer in plain sight where 
it will register correctly is profitable. 




















ATCHED trom well attended, pu: ed flocks on free range, insiires strong 

















vigorous chicks. We hatch Gale on te i The best. 
12 leading varieties te choose from. 100% five delivery guaranteed Per 108 
er 

S. C. White and Brown Leghorns.................. $11.75 
S. C. Reds and Barred Rocks............... 13.50 
R. C. Reds, White Rocks and S. C. Black 1 rms 14.75 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White W. OE 
Silver Laced Wy owvetect’ EE 





Assorted heavy 


Discount of 5% on orders of 500 or more chicks. 100% live delivery guaran- 
teed. Order direct from this A ig and prevent loss of time. 
k Reference: Commercial State Bank. 


KING CHICK HATCHERY sow ae ae 


Baby Chicks Me Lov Prices For May Deivery 














Ninth successful season. Every chick hatched 
from eggs laid by our certified flocks and in our 
incubators holding 62,000 eggs per setting. 


100 = 300 500 1000 100 300 500 
> W. Leghorns........ $10.00 $29.00 $48.00 $95.00 R. C. R. I. Reds.. . -$13.00 $38.00 $62.00 
B. Minorcas. ....... 14.00 41.00 66.00 MMOOBOD 0 vnc: doc iadisecte 10.00 29.00 

Barred Rocks.........++++ 1300 88.00 62.00 


Brollers—(Heavy) $11.00 per 100-#22.00 per 200. 
(As they run) $9.00 per 100. 


100% live arrival guaranteed, 





8. C. R. I. Reds 13.00 38.00 62.00 


Order direct from this ad and save time, or send for large free catalog. 
postage prepaid. Reference: First National Bank of Lost Nation, lowa. 


Maple Side Poultry Farm and Hatchery 


Box 500, LOST NATION, IOWA 
All Popular Varieties of 


Real Quality Chicks 


Years of success at Ames insures your chicks as the finest 
and sturdiest. Nolong train ride to give your chicks a set 
back. Send for our 1924 catalog. 


bib ot aig Guaranteed 1007 live delivery prepaid parcel post 
AMES HATCHERY CO., Box 377-X AMES, IOWA 


PROFESSOR KING’S PROFITABLE GHICKS 


Wou can get Professor King’s Chicks only from the lowa Matchery. My eight years ex- 
perienoe’ in supplying thousands of satisfied customers in over 30 states is back o your purchase. All 
chicks hatched under my personal supervision and pure breeding personally guaranteed. 

NOTE THESE POPULAR MAY PRIC 


























W.andB. aga --+- $12 Buff Orpingtons............. 816 Assorted Light ...... .... 318 
meeres Rocks. + oe. 25 W. Wyandottes..... ..... .$16 Assorted Heavy ....... 
SROGED sa syos ceccgtsssese $15 5. L. Wyandottes .... : Special Strains of all che 
Mf C. and R. GC. Rede......... S15 Lt. Brahma. above breeds also supplied. 
Above Prices per 100. Send for catalog and complete price list. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
IOWA CHICK BATCHERY Box M IOWA CITY, IOWA. 








BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks 8 Cents up 


Reiling’s High Grade Stock 
May, Juneand July delivery 
White and Brown Leghorns, $9.00 per 100; Bar- 
red Rocks, 8S. C. Reds, Anconas, $10.00; White 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, Buff 
Orvingtons, $12.00; Assorted, $8.00. Prepaid. 100% 
live arrival guaranteed. Beautiful catalog and 
poultry guide sent free. Reiling Hatchery, 

Box 514, Bellevue, lowa. 














Over a Quarter Million Feet in Use 




















Health-Hatched Popular Varieties 











Lay-More Chicken Roost 


Will free your chickens from lice, mites and remove 
the cause of 90% of all chicken diseases. Lay-More 
roosts are made from selected wood of proper porous ~% 
nature so as to allow free passage of germicide to ndence, lowa 
all sides of the roost. The tanks are made of heavy 
galvanized iron assuring strength and rigidity. The | —————————————————_——__— 














inner webs extending to the bottom of the tank act x 
map i: ey go to the top and Chick Prices Smashed 
Stop Pasturing a Flock of Lice 
Don’t wait until your chickens are run down and Quick, live delivery of Standard, or noan 


bred to lay chicks a. ta $9.50; 8. C/R 
Barred Rocks, $11.00; Buff Orpingtons, White 
hong White Wyandottes, R. C. Reds, Minoreas, 


JAMES WILTSE, 


fall victims of disease, such as cholera, tuberculosis, 
etc. Installa LAW-MORE now with a small part 
of the money it costs you to board these useless and 
expensive lice. Roosts are made in 5, 6, 7,8 and 10 
foot lengths. If longer perches are required place 
two end toend. Send for circular. 


BATZ MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mason City, lowa 


Rulo, Neb. 


WINTER EGG STRAIN 
S. C. W. LEGHORNS 


Chicks and eggs. Customers report chicks from our 
egg strain the best investment ever made. 
You cannot afford to take chances on doubtfal 
stock. The breeding back of the chicks you buy 
spells success or flure. Let us help you win, 
Write for catalog and Personal Message for greater 
profte. Special discount offer for thirty days only. 
Grandview Poultry Farm, Dept. C, Decatur, lowa. 4 


DRHODE ISLAND REDS 


We hatch and breed Reds exclusively, 
both combs,éstablished 1912, customers 
in 30 states, "prepaid live delivery Ctrev- 
lar and prices now. Bank Keference 


CHICKS Redbird Hatchery, Park Sta., Des Moines, Ia 


























BABY CHICKS 


HUSKY. CHICKS 


stoc 
eulled ‘aed Tested f. for vt coe and fa 
juction. Guaran 












“Odae and ends, ri ag $11 ry er 100; 
light, $9.00, 10% required with order. 





Catalog Free. DELLNER BABY CHICK 
Chicks from the Rocks, Rd, Reds, White Kocks, 60 $6 100 $12.00 
Orvivgtone, Whit White ve 'Wyand oe 73 +» 1348 
ite and 10.00 
eavy Assorted 11.00 


7 OOo 
Free catalog. 100% live delivery. DELL 
HATCHERY, Dept. W, Waterloo. leowa 


12 feading Va- 
10c BABY CHICKS 32 i<s4ns vs. 
production flocks. Postpaid. Guarantee 97% live 
delivery. Free catalog with prices. WALLER 
HATCHERY, 1630 Biuff 8t., Des Moines. lowa 


Shitzs New Prices 


be : 
fied Poultry Breeders’ Ass'n Prompt Free Live overs, Bor 200 Lestare $10; Rocks, 
Se GT eee Fine Cokcine eine einai += -3 
Poultry Farms, Mo. 
When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 











SPECIAL PRICES culled chicks. 
Healthy purebred. Leghorns and 
Anconas a Lae as .C. R 

B.S. Reds. Blk. Mino 














Send no money, pay ae of 


Dept. G 
CHIX C. 0. D. Broa. mab Penisard wilt bring’ them 


lic; l 
Barred and White Rocke 13¢; Heavy fie eater Prompt delivery. 
CAPPER HATCHERY, 


ELGIN, [OWA 
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Safe 





the little pigs/ 


AKE HOG RAISING PAY! 
Give careful attention to the 
feeding and housing of the 
young animals. Protect them from 
hog cholera by vaccinating with 
Sioux Brand Anti-Hog Cholera 
Serum and Hog Cholera Virus. 
Always have a veterinarian do the 
do the work. 


That is the way to insure your pigs 
for market—to get bigger profits. 


Send for interesting book “‘Dead or Alive” 
— It will help you take care of your hogs, 


Sioux City Serum Co. 


Sioux City, Iowa 
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Ensilage Cutters 
Require Less Power 
_ _Save One Man 





GE HL 6 Features That Earn Extra Dollars 


Investigate, compare, convince yourself that the Gehl is the 
best value you can buy. 
1—Clean, shear cut makes better ensilage. 
2—Absolutely self-feeding. No man required at feed table—save 
one man's wages every day. 
3—High-class, durable construction; heavy steel frame. 
4—Perfectly safe—will not blow up. 
&—Light running. In University test, our 
No. 17 used only a little over 14 h. p. while 
cutting at the rate of 15 tons per hour. 
6—Easy to adjust length of cut. 
NO POWER WASTED 
Separate control of cutter head and blower speeds 
avoids waste of power on any silo. The Gehl will 
Positively reduce your silo filling costs. Furnished in both Cyl- 
inder and Flywheel types. your dealer or write for catalog. F* 
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PLENTY OF FRESH WATER 


A regular and adequate supply of-fresh water forms a part of every well 
balanced ration. It increases-milk flow, promotes health, quickens 
growth and thereby increases profits. 
A MONITOR PUMPING ENGINE 

will furnish plenty of fresh water when you want it for barn and house, 
dairy and pasture, delivering it at-well temperature—warm‘in winter, cool 
in summer. It is a well designed, dependable, economical, 
moderate priced engine for farm pumping and light belt 
work—just the kind of engine to solve a pumping problem 
in the most economical and efficient way. 

Ask your Dealer for LITTLE MONITOR Folders giving details of 
construction, automatic lubrication, cooling system and other 
valuable features, or write us for full information. 
BAKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

150 Church Street, Evansville, Wis. ° 
Branches: Omaha, Cedar Rapids, Fort Dodge, Fredericksburg, Kansas City. 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 
All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter when 
certificate number is given. 








Fishing Licenses Not Needed 
This Season 


A number of Service Bureau mem- 
bers have been confused over the 
rules governing fishing for 1924. Some 
have been of the opinion that a license 
was needed. 

The lowa fish and game warden’s 
offices advise us that it will not be 
necessary to secure any fishing license 


at present as the old law is still in ef-_ 


fect. Should the legislature decide to 
put into effect the proposed legislation 
on fishing then sometime after Octo- 
ber first it might be necessary for 
fishermen who desire to try their luck 
in stocked lakes or streams to secure 
a license. This license would be a 
combined hunting and fishing license 
and usable for either sport. 

The game warden also issues the fol- 
lowing information which summarizes 
the fowa fishing laws: 

Open seasons—Bass, pike, crappies, 
pickerel, catfish, or perch, from May 
15 to December 1. 

Trout or salmon, from April 15 to 
October 1. 

Day’s limit—Forty game fish of 
which not more than twenty bass, pike, 
or pickerel may be taken. 

Legal sizes—It is illegal to kill, de- 
stroy or have in possession any game 
fish less the the following sizes: 


Bass and catfish, ten inches in 
length; pike and _ pickerel, twelve 
inches in length; crappies, eight 


inches in length. 

Shipments—Fish may be shipped, 
but not for sale or profit. Affidavit 
must be filed with common carrier. 

Non-resident license—Non-resident 
males over sixteen years must secure 
license from county auditor. Fee,.$2. 

The only lawful way to fish is with 
hook and line. Two lines with one 
hook on each line may be used. Spoon 
hook may be used for trolling. How- 
ever, in running streams, a person may 
use one trot-line extending: not more 
than halfway across stream, between 
May 15 and December 1. Minnows may 
be taken with proper minnow seine. 
Trolling in lakes from gasoline, elec- 
tric. or steam launch not permitted 
when propelled by such power. 

Above regulations effective on in 
land waters. Separate laws govern 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers. 





Cutting Down the Trees 


A Service BureAu member writes: 

“The board of supervisors of this 
county ordered large maple trees that 
had stood here for forty or more years 
as a wind break and which did not in 
any way interfere with travel cut 
down. This exposed.my home to a 
northeast wind in winter equal to a 
house that might have been built on 
the treeless prairie years ago. There 
were between twenty-five and thirty 
of these trees in all and they were 
cut down. I was taxed nearly $100 for 
this destruction of my property with- 
out any compensation. 

“This same board of supervisors 
also cut down trees for my neighbors 
and pulled the roots out free and 
charged the same to the county. What 
authority have they and what recourse 
has a taxpayer in such a case?” 

Our attorney advises us as follows: 

“As to the first condition, as we 
have several times intimated in simi- 
lar cases, the authority of the super- 
visors, if any, is df&®wn from the stat- 
ute enacted and to be found in Sec- 
tions 3010 to 3013, inclusive, of the 
compiled code. You do not state in 
your letter whether these trees were 
within the limits of the highway or 
whether they were on your own land. 
Im this conmection, it has always 





’ 





seemed to the present writer that the 
statute has attempted to vest authority 
in the supervisors to take such prop. 
erty without compensation and is an 
attempt to deprive persons of their 
property without due process of law, 
The provision that in event of refusa} 
to destroy his own property the owner 
shall be compelled to pay the cost of 
such destruction merely adds insult to 
injury. 

“I am satisfied that these high-hand. 
ed methods described in this letter 
should be strenuously opposed, and [ 
am confident if any attempt were 
niade to use similar methods against 
railroads or similar corporations, they 


would be resisted in the courts with 
considerable chance of success. The 
whole statute should be _ repealed, 


There is an apparent exception in See. 
tion 3013 in that it is provided that the 
act shali not apply to_evergreen trees, 
walnut trees, maple or oak trees, or 
other hard wood trees, which, in the 
judgment of the board of supervisors, 
should be let stand. This apparent 
exception is a joker and means nofth- 
ing whatever in the protection of the 
property owner. 


“The individual is somewhat help _| 
less and that is where the advantage - 


of road officials lies. 

“As to the second condition de. 
scribed by you: The supervisors have 
no right whatever to discriminate 
against one man and favor another.” 

It would seem to us that there 
should be. some method of sparing 
these trees to Iowa. We are advised 
that Ohio is planning to set out sixty 
miles of trees along a highway as a 
memorial to the late President Har- 
ding. In parts of Iowa trees were 
planted as memorials to heroes of the 
World war. It will be fifty years be- 
fore these trees are the equal of those 
cut down, and we believe that super- 
visors who are so anxious to do some 
thing while in office might find a way 
to keep up the roads without tearing 
out trees in such a ruthless manner. 





Drinking Water Lice Killers 


Numerous Service Bureau members 
have requested us to give information 
regarding the value of the various rem- 
edies for chicken lice that are being 
advertised in some farm papers. These 
remedies are supposed to drive off 
poultry lice. All the buyer has to do 
is to place the tablets which contain 
sulphur in the drinking water, the 
chicken drinks the water and the lice 
leave. 

A recent report issued by the Truth 
in Advertising department of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America, 
states that in a test conducted in 
Texas by the bureau of entomology it 
was found that these sulphur com- 
pounds are inefficacious. Such com- 
pounds, they claim, have no practical 
value as far as ridding the poultry of 
parasites is concerned. 





A Friend of the Horse 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

After reading the article “Horses 
Versus Tractor,’ I know that eight 
head of horses will handle a 320-acre 
farm, and will furnish an outlet for a 
lot of grain that is being put on the 
market. How many farmers stop to 
think when they turn their horses out 
they are throwing grain onto the mar 
ket that should be consumed right on 
the farm? ‘Thus they could help to 
increase the price of what should go 
on the market, also stimulate the use 
of the horse and make raising of 
horses more profitable. 

J. E. CAMPNEY. 

Palo Alto County, Iowa. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this de 
dairy management will be cheerfully suas’ 


ent. Qhestions concerning 








Milk Record in Great Britain 


The Scottish Farmer recently pub- 
jished a tabulation showing the milk 
yields of the dairy breeds as indicated 


by the average results of the milking 
trials at the London Dairy Shows and 
the Royal Shows combined over a re- 
cent period of ten years. During this 
period the order of the breeds in daily 
milk yield was as follows: 

Daily average 

yield in pounds 
British Friesian 54.6 
Bort HOTT <o<<.00cc0cssesecssescaccoveesansepecceseces’ 
Lincoln Red 
South Devon 








Red Poll 
Guernsey 
Jersey 
Kerry 
Dexter 

A different rank of the breeds is 
found when they are ranked on the 
basis of pounds of milk daily per 1,000 
pounds live weight. ‘Ranked in this 
manner, 4he list is as follows: 
Ayrshire 
Jersey 
British Friesian 
Kerry 
MOT CHOU. 5s giisved, cccacdentichaceecdes A Wvassoiasten 
Lincoln Red 
Guernsey 
Red Poll 
South Devon 

The British Friesian is essentially 
the same breed as the Holstein Frie- 
sian which is bred so extensively in 
America. The British breed origi- 
nated from cattle brought “from Scot- 
Jand. American cattlemen will note 
with interest the close competition in 
these records between the Friesians 
and the Shorthorns. The yield for the 
Devons is also higher than Americans 
would expect. 

The Lincoln Red referred to in the 
tables is a strain of red dual purpose 
cattle bred in Lincolnshire. They have 
been bred in purity in that district for 
many years, but originally they came 
of Shorthorn stock. The Dexter and 
Kerry are distinguished by their small- 
ness, being considerably shorter-legged 
and lighter in weight than the breeds 
commonly found in America. 











Higher Producing Cows Show 
Greater Profits 

A summary of 3,371 yearly Indiana 
Cow Testing Association records for 
1922 and 1923 shows that good breed- 
ing, feeding and management will ob- 
tain efficient and economical produc- 
tion and result in a gratifying increase 
in profit. The report further shows 
that a good dairy cow, properly man- 
aged, will pay for her feed bill, labor 
and overhead expenses, and then pro- 
duce a good profit. 

This study of milk and fat produc- 
tion for the last two years includes 
records of 1,520 cows for 1922 and rec- 
ords of 1,851 eows for last year. For- 
ty-eight per cent of the animals in the 
association produced over 300 pounds 
of butterfat during the past year, com- 
pared with 38 per cent the year before. 

Hoosier cows listed in cow testing 
associations in 1923 averaged 7,059 
pounds of milk and 285 pounds of but- 
terfat while the cows tested in 1922 
averaged 6,675 ponds of milk and 279 
Pounds of butterfat. 

The average feed cost per cow was 
$67.39 for 1922 and 1923, respectively. 
The total cost, including feed, labor, 
expense, etc., was $109.90 per cow 
year before last, compared with 
$122.53 last year. However, the net 
Profit per cow in 1922 and 1928 was 
$42.13 and $42.34, respectively. The 


value of the product last year was 





$164.87, compared with $151.96 in 1922. 

The total average cost of producing 
one pound of butterfat two years ago 
was 39 cents. The total cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of butterfat last year 
was 43 cents. 

Last year the cows producing 300 to 
400 pounds of butterfat produced 3,643 
pounds more milk and 186.9 pounds 
more butterfat with total cost of $39.69 
more than cows producing 100 to 200 
pounds of butterfat. 

The cost of producing 100 pounds of 
milk decreased from $2.11 in case of 
the lower producing cows to $1.65 in 
case of the cow producing 300 to 400 
pounds of fat. The cost of producing a 
pound of butterfat in case of the low 
producer decreased from 55 cents to 
40 cents per pound in case of the high- 
er producing cows. 

The higher producing cows showed 
a net profit of $56.06 per cow or $51.11 
more profit than the average lower 
producers. 





Illinois Dairymen Feed 
Minerals 

Several members of the Whiteside 
County, Illinois, County Testing Asso- 
ciation are feeding mineral mixtures 
to their cows. Their thought is to cor- 
rect by this means any mineral defi- 
ciencies which may exist in the grain 
and hay rations which are being fed. 
A. L. Goodenough & Son, of this asso- 
ciation, are feeding their purebred Hol- 
steins a mixture of equal parts of 
ground limestone, raw rock phosphate 
and salt in the proportion of four 
pounds of the mixture to every 100 
pounds of grain. Werner Schultz, an- 
other association member, is feeding 
raw rock phosphate to his cows as a 
mineral supplement. 

The report of the Whiteside associa- 
tion for March showed an average pro- 
duction during the month for 230 cows 
of 772 pounds of milk and 27.6 pounds 
of fat. Eight cows produced more than 
fifty pounds of fat during the month. 
A Brown Swiss cow owned by C. Hab- 
ben & Son made the high record for 
the month of 1,652 pounds of milk and 
seventy-six pounds of butterfat.. The 
high herd for the month was the Hol- 
stein herd owned by George Mohrman, 
of Morrison. Their average was 1,351 
pounds of milk and forty-eight pounds 
of fat. 


Shorthorn Makes World Butter 
Record 

Announcement has come from New 
South Wales that the Shorthorn cow, 
Melba 15th of Darbalara, has produced 
in 300 days official record a total of 
29,755 pounds of milk and 1,395 pounds 
of butterfat. Her récord is being made 
on three milkings a day and the 365- 
day record will be completed in June. 

The production reported for Melba 
15th during the 300-day period exceeds 
any 365-day butterfat record reported 
for any cow of any breed. The present 
world’s record for butterfat production 
in one year is 1,349 pounds, made by 
the Canadian Holstein, De Kol Plus 
Segis Dixie. The record of Melba 15th 
is supervised by the department of ag- 
riculture of New South Wales. 

Melba 15th has to her credit two 
other very remarkable records. One 
of these was a yearly production of 954 
pounds of fat on two milkings a day. 
In her lactation immediately preceding 
the present one she made a 365-day 
record of 29,432 pounds of milk and 
1,316 pounds of butterfat on three 
milkings a day. The Australian cham- 
pion is a cow of immense size, having 
weighed over 2,100 pounds when &tart- 
ing her present lactation. 
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DE LAVAL 


Cream Separ. 
Side- by Sid. -Side 


with any other made before putting your money intoone, 

If you do you will not need any expert to tell which 
is by far the better designed and made machine, sure 
to last the longer and prove the better investment. 

Nor will any clever salesman be able to convince 
you that the other machine is “‘ just as good,” 
enough while perhaps a little cheaper. 

A De Laval will save any cost difference over the 
other machine the first month of use, and go on doing 
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will make you a liberal allowance on 
your old milker and show you how a 
new Perfection will soon pay the differ- 

ence in increased milk flow alone. 
It is extravagant to milk by hand or with a 
worn-out machine when the 19,000 Perfection 
Milkers sgld in the last ten years show such 


perfect satisfaction. Write us fully and we will 
make you a proposition. 


Perfection Manufacturing Co. 


2102 FE. Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn, ™ 


426 So. Clinton St, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Bo waste space. Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required , 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed, Operated by gas 
engine or horse power, Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
fn each loc where we are not represe 
Write at once for full f about 
Cup Elevators; also P: 
Elevators. 

Live representative want 
od in every locality. 

G. & D. MFG. CO. Puts the Grain 
Dept = Streator, Hl. eyhere you want it. 
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Ss pecialSteam Boos Meal 
for Cattle supplies minerals all 
animals need for th—special 
steam bone meal; grou limestone: 

iodized calcium. Should be mixed with reg- 
ular ration. Big volume oie us to sell at 
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Get a Farm 


On the S00 Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
Besota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for information, 


H S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Irrigated Farming 4‘ Boewel! otters, wonderful 


te farmers. 
Evéry condition ideal for prof 
of cotton, alfalfa, fruit and ether tapae —, tank tion 
reasonable. Delightful climate. 
4 4c in stamps 


interesting magazine ‘of facts. 
Commerce, Dept. 115, Roswell, New Mex. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Refined By a World 
of Experience 


In eighty-two years of world wide operation, 
more than 100,000 Case threshers have han- 
died every threshable seed and grain grown, 
under every conceivable condition. This 
wealth of practical experience has. created 
many exclusive Case values and advantages, 
among which are: 


Unusually large capacity for power required 

Fast, clean threshing under widely varying 
conditions 

Extreme simplicity, with remarkable ease of 
operation and adjustment 

Great strength and rigidity, insuring unfailing 
dependability 

Durability far beyond the average 


Twenty years ago this Company pioneered the way to 
Most of these first 
steel machines are still in use and good for many more 
No steel thresher except the Case has had 
twenty years of improvement and 
other has handled so many difficult jobs of threshing cr 
better proved its dependability under all conditions. 
This is your assurance of complete satisfaction when 
Profit By Better Threshing,” Pty a ey 
“ tter isnow or maili 
Write for your copy TODAY. 4 


. I, Case Threshi: i 
J ase ng Machine Company 


struction of threshers. 


and use a Case thresher. 
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S eat better when a little 
MERRY WAR LYE is mixed 
= their feed—and you know it 
ogg 4g to make meat and 


pends to reduce acidity of feed— 


helps build up the resistance of 


hogs to certain diseases and 
tone them up. Thin, scrawny, 
i 
ERR 
ERED LYE—even healthy directions 4 


Costs little to 
feed—120 feeds in every can—pays for itself many times over. 
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= of MERRY WAR WAR POWDER D LYE 
tle water and mix well with 

feed _ ten hogs or thoroughly dis- 
acan in water — | mix 
eed. Stir well and 








spears, bese 1 been feeding MERRY WAR LYE— 
their experience— 


feed your hogs MERRY WAR LYE, 


Look For The Picture of The Hog on The Label 


“Tt Is The Sign of Safety ¥% 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR IN 
THE STORY 

There was gold in the Black Hills in 
1876; also there were Indians, bandits, 
gamblers and others who lived on. the 
profits of the prospectors. One might be 
lucky, get some gold, and then lose it 
getting uway, from Deadwood City. 

This was the country into which rode 
Pete Dinsdale, late of Cheyenne, but si- 
lent as to his past history. Leaving the 
last safe ranch on the south he decided 
to go to Deadwood and with him went 
San Juan Joe, a gambler, who joined up 
with him—for the trip. 

The best route seemed to be a dash up 
a dangerous and narrow canyon, and the 
best time seemed to be at night. All was 
dark and quiet for a time; then a fusil- 
lade of shots and the screams of a woman 
were heard. A girl—who had been with 
a party ahead of them—had escaped from 
the Indians and ran out into the road. 
Lottie Carl, they found to be her name. 
Dinsdale took her up behind him on the 
horse and they-made a dash thru, killing 
several Indians who attempted to stop 
them 

Later they met a prospector, ‘‘Pyrites.,’ 
a friend of San Juan’s. They warned him 
of the Indians, but he said he was not 
afraid and exhibited a small pistol as his 
protector, much to the disgust of the oth- 
ers. However, San Juan was of the opin- 
ion that Pyrites would Nve on, as he had 
plenty of luck at all times. 

Deadwood City was reached shortly and 
Lottie was established with Mrs. Colt, a 
boarding house keeper. Road agents, In- 
dians and train robbers were the main 
items of conversation. Dinsdale observed 
many suspicious looking characters and 
one party in particular, ealled ‘‘Seissors,’’ 
aroused his curiosity to the point of in- 
vestigating. Scissors had cut out of pa- 
per a likeness of a man named Allen, who 
appeared to be somewhat of a bully. 

“Give me four bits for it?’ asked Scis- 
sors, ruffling his thin yellow hair and 
tentatively offering the picture to Allen 

Roaring an oath, Allen ran his eyes 
over the grinning faces and dropped a 
hand on a gun. 

“Who's laughin’ at me?” he demanded, 
advancing a few steps. 

The smiles vanished. Standing in front 
of Scissors, he drew back his fist to drive 
it into the simple face. Dinsdale stepped 
between the two and informed Allen: 

“I was laughing, too. I'm laughing 
now.” And he grinned broadly. 

The men scattered. Allen reached for 
both guns, but with a flirt of his hand 
Dinsdale had him covered, and was say- 
ing: 

3etter keep your hands out of mis- 
chief.” 

“You didn’t have no call to bu’st into 
this game. I’m a poor forgitter,’”’ Allen 
retorted. 


CHAPTER IV—HUNTING FOR ACTION 


For two days Dinsdale walked and 
rode up and down Deadwood gulch and 
made several short trips to outlying plac- 
ers. Most of these diggings were Aban- 
doned because of the Indian scare, and 
the few being worked were under a heavy 
guard. He-~received two, offers of five 
dollars a day and his keep to act as 
guard, his belt guns advertising him as 
a man of some mettle. 

Several times he passed San Juan Joe’s 
big tent. in front of which stood an In- 
dian medicine pole, but saw nothing of 
the proprietor. 

An encounter that left him in 
spirits was with Mrs. Colt, 

“How's Lottie getting along?’’ he asked, 
genuinely pleased to meet her. “I was 
thinking of calling next Sunday.” 

She eyed him with frank disapproval. 

“We'll say you’ve had your visit here 
and now.” she told him. ‘‘Don’t call at 
the house to see Lottie Carl till I say so. 
If I hear much more talk about you, it’ll 
be a long time before I speak the word. 
You and your two guns!” 

“Surely other men wear two guns in 
Deadwood,” he defended. 

“Scoundrels do, and men who have an 
honest right to wear them. Are you a 
guard on a treasure coach? Guarding 
any diggings? Going to fight Injuns? As 
far as I can make out, you ain’t even a 
gambler. You ride around, but don’t 
seem keen to be earning an honest liv- 
ing. You've come pretty nigh to be in 
Several rows already.” 

“How do you know that?” he asked. 

“A boarding house is a -master place 
for catching town talk. You don’t deny 
it, do you?” 

“There's nothing to deny. If I don’t 
want to work, that’s my business. If I 
do want to work, and can afford to wait 
till I strike» something to suit, that also is 
my business. I won’t bother you, Mrs. 
Colt. So long as you’re good to Lottie 
Carl nothing else matters.” 

“You talk pert. You've told me to keép 
my nose out of your business. But 
ain’t going to git fired up over that. 
You’re new here. Your way of coming 
made you known to the whole town. 
What you do is noticed. I'll try to think 
I'll have a chance to change my opinion 
about you, but you do strike me as being 
or’nary and no-account up to date. 


poor 





herself. I fired a prompt paying boarder 
yesterday, fired him neck and baggage 
for winking at her. She ain't in any dan.” 
ger in my house, but if you ain't the] 
proper sort I'd have my doubts. 


along of what you done. 
bit, young man.” 


Dinsdale removed his hat and bowed. 


low on leaving her. She sniffed disdain. 
fully, yet she was secretly pleased; ang 
he walked on, moodily wondering why he 
cared because the Colt place was closed 
to him Finally he decided: 

“It won’t do. 
of work. 
miner, I. can be a gambler. Gamblerg 
seem to be thought of highly here.” 

It was late afternoon of the day he hag 
met Mrs. Colt when He passed thru the 
entrance of San Juan Joe’s tent. Once 
inside he halted and swept his gaze over 


the groups about the various tables in | 


the large enclosure. 
Altho it was not the rush hour, a con- 
siderable number of men were 


their luck at faro, “roulette and monte, 


Other patrons were priming for the eve. | 


ning at the long bar at one side of the 
tent. That arguments occasionally were 
dangerous for onlookers was suggested by 
the two-foot pine logs forming the front 
of the bar and making- an_ excellent 
breastwork for the bartenders ‘in stress. 
ful moments. 


For several minutes Dinsdale sought to © 


locate the proprietor, but was unsuccess- 
ful. Satisfied he was not in the tent, 
Dinsdale wandered to the faro layout 
and placed a few bets, staking green- 
backs to the envy of the other players, 
He quit the game a hundred dollars win- 
ner, and without any enthusiasm passed 
on to a roulette wheel and quickly lost 
the gold he had won at faro. He smiled 
as if pleased when a man exclaimed: 

“There goes the greenback man!” 

He was slowly making for the exit 
when a shrill voice halted him. He turned 
to face the grinning Scissors. The fellow 
had his paper and scissors in hand. but 


what made Dinsdale’s eyes widen was | 


the great horned owl perched on Scis- 
sors’~ shoulder. 


for dress ornamentation. 


“I want you to me-+ Sitting Bull.” said” 
reaching up a hand to tickle 


Scissors, 
the owl’s head. 

“Howdy-do, Sitting 
greeted Dinsdale. 

“Chief, this is the young man I was 
telling you about. - Friend of mine.” 

The owl blinked his yellow eyes and 
turned his head to avoid the glare of the 
sun now pouring thru the entrance. There 
was a grotesque similarity between the 
solemnity of the owl and the round eyes 
of its master. 

“Ain't many folks that can tame an 
owl and have him like Sitting Bull.” Scis- 
sors proudly informed Dinsdale. 

“T should say that is true. No more 
trouble with that bow-legged cuss. eh?” 


Bull,” gravely 


Scissors chuckled and idly snipped out ~ 


the profile of a swarthy Mexican, big hat 
and all, and replied: 

“Allen wouldn’t dare bother me in here. 
I have too many friends among the cus- 
tomers. Joe lets me circulate around 
and pick up a living. He wouldn’t take 
kindly to any man trying games on me OF 
Sitting Bull. Winners often buy my pa- 
per pictures to keep their good luck 
strong. Losers buy them to drive away 
bad luck. 


He held the silhouette before the Mex- | 


ican and raised four fingers. ‘The Mex- 


ican gazed with much pleasure at the? 


likeness. The big hat intrigued him. and 


he handed over four bits and tucked the” 


paper in his shirt. Scissors turned back 
to the amused Dinsdale and confided: 

«‘That’s the way it goes. 
how much I take in, he’d probably ask 
for a rake-off. ‘Took in most an ouncé 
today. The night ought to bring it up 
to two ounces, maybe more. 


“You don't say!’ exclaimed Dinsdale — 
“And what do you do with all your gold?” 4 


Scissors’ amiable grin gave plaee to am 
expression of fear. 

“That's telling.”” he muttered. “Sitting= 
Bull knows, and I know. ‘That’s enougit 
to know. And no one else has time t 
think about me. They’re whispering 


the street -today that some new men afé | 


in town, some that have robbed a rail- 
road train. I don’t want those fellows 
hear about my savings. 
nothing better than to hold up Scissors,” 
the paper picture man. Still I hope they 
are here. They throw their dust around 
mighty free-like.”’ 

“How do you know that unless you 
know them by sight?” quickly 
Dinsdale. 









“Why, road agents always do. Very | 


liberal. I can always tell when any of 
them are in here. 










“Lottie Carl is too green to look after 4 



















The lit. 
tle fool seems to think she belongs to yoy G 
So we'll wait q” 


I must have some sort 4 
If I won’t be a merchant of. 


trying © 


A Sioux warrior would | 
have paid high to have the owl’s feathers | 
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—— ‘ 
Sman or that and sdy he’s a robber, but 


* ghen my earnings for a night take a 


high jump I know some of them have 
been in here. 

“Why, after the treasure coach was 
yobbed of twenty-five thousand, I got 


fifteen ounces of dust in one afternoon 
'gnd night. Think of it! Every time a 
pig haul’s made, I'm sure of extra good 


profits within two nights after it’s hap- 
pened. I just say to Sitting Bull: ’ 

‘Sidney coach held up two nights ago. 
Agents made a good haul. We'll get 
something fat tonight.’ 

“and it never fails to happen.” 

“But if these gentlemen of the road 
knew you talked like this they might not 
like it. They might give you some lead 
jnstead of gold,” warned Dinsdale, and 
he extended his hand to scratch the owl's 
head and yanked it back just in time to 
escape the clashing beak. 


fatuous face showed much 


Scissors’ 
alarm. 

“Don’t you tell them that I've talked,” 
he begged. ‘I'l keep my mouth shut after 
this. If any of them hear I've talked and 
speak to you, you just say it isn’t so.”’ 

Dinsdale smiled curiously. 

“So you’re taking me for one of them,” 
he murmured. 

Scissors became flurried and backed 
away from Dinsdale:as if suddenly afraid 
ef him; but h& repeated: 


“Just tell them it isn’t so. Now I must” 


make a picture of ‘Horseshoe’ Webb over 
at the monte table. -You probably know 
that he’s from Texas.” 

A pause and a sharp glance at Dins- 
dale’s expressionless face. 

“He’s very ugly or very good-natured 
in his drinks. Just now he’s good-na- 
tured.”’ 

With a hasty duck of his head, which 
the big owl seemed to imitate, he sidled 
his way to the monte table to where 
Horseshoe Webb was twisting his huge 
black mustache and smiling amiably. 
Webb wore a gaily embroidered buckskin 
coat and carried an ivory-handled re- 
yolver at the front of his belt From be- 
low the skirts of the coat protruded the 
decorated sheath of a long knife. 

Dinsdale shifted his position so that he 
might study Webb. more closely. Dead- 
wood gossip could have told him that the 
man had been a _ bull-whacker up to 
the summer of ‘seventy-five, when he 
eschewed labor, even placer mining, and 
took to lounging about the various gam- 
ing places in Custer City, and later made 
Deadwood City- his headquarters. 

He was large and gaunt of frame, and 
yet was very vain. He covered his un- 
couth figure with the.softest of buckskins 
and received his name.from a horseshoe 
of brilliants worn in his neck scarf. And 
he was inordinately proud of his long 
black mustache. 

Dinsdale surveyed him for a minute, 
and would have departed hud not a flap 
at the rear been raised to admit a man. 
Before the canvas fell back in place, 
Dinsdale glimpsed a door, and for the. 
first time realized there was a wooden 
annex to the tent. Second glance told 
him the newcomer was Iron Pyrites, the 
peripatetic prospector. Pyrites was gaz- 
ing absent-mindedly at the busy scene 
and did not sense Dinsdale’s approach 
until the latter’s hand touched his shoul- 
der. He started nervously, but it was 
several seconds after he faced about be- 
fore the dull eyes lighted with recogni- 
tion. 

‘Back in town to outfit for the trip, 
eh?” greeted Dinsdale. 

“Joey’s friend!’’ exclaimed  Pyrites, 
thrusting out a hand. “Joey's shooting 
friend! Yes, siree! The big trip is what’s 
coming next. One big strike and I'm 
going back east. Joey’s all right. He’s 
my friend and partner, but he don’t have 
enough ‘sabe,” not enough faith. Just 
been talking to him. He shows no more 
interest than if I was talking about buy- 
ing and selling eggs. Of course he'll 
grub-stake me. He thinks it fetches him 
g00d luck in this business, 
got any heart in it. 
rah-boys in him. 

“Why, man, I know several big pros- 
pects that oughter make hfm_ give this 
outfit away and hoot for joy; and he don’t 
give a hang. There’s gold back near 
where I met you fellows on the road 
Heaps of it! No five and ten cents to a 
Pan, but dollars to a pan! Sounds big? 
It is big. Then there’s silver indications 
near Bear Butte, right under our noses. 
There's oceans of silver there. I know 
it. I've been thru the Owyhee district 
in Idaho, and it ain’t any richer. Why, 
man alive! Just me and my burro have 
traced out five miles of silver ledge. Hit 
on it by accident. Hunting gold and 
found a nugget that was almost pure sil- 
ver. Washed down from some vein up 
in the hills. 

“That was enough for old Iron Pyrites. 
Me and that burro got busy. He’s just 
as keen for it as I be, and he’d rather 
£0 after silver than gold. We stayed out 
tl we nearly starved. Even then the 
little cuss didn’t want to come in. When 
I've developed the tunnels and drifts I'll 
take out ore that'll run two hundred 
cunces to the ton! Two hundred dollars 
to the ton! A small mill, at the least, 
will reduce twenty-five tons a day. Five 
thousand @ollars! And Joey’d rather 
keep at his trifling business! A small 


No. git-up-and-hur- 


But he ain't’ 





custom-smelter will turn out—well, we'll 
say, a thousand-ounce briek a day. Good 
lord! And I can't git Joey haired up 
about it!’’ 


“Then you'll go after silvér next?” 
prompted Dinsdale: 

Pyrites scratched his nose and wrinkled 
his brows. 

“I'm a gold miner,” he finally decided. 
“The burro’s all for silver. Silver's good. 
I always like to feel I've got a good silver 
ledge back of me for a rainy day. Mebbe 
T'll take one more whack at the gold be- 
fore getting that silver. It’s safe. No 
one else will find it.” 

“And Injuns don’t trouble you?” 

“I’m not partial to them. But ome man, 
if he’s careful, don’t run much risk in 
prospecting.- Especially if he knows the 
country and works the hardest just be- 
fore or after a thunderstorm. When the 
lightning begins to sing I cam count on 
the-gulches being clear of the red devils. 
Going in to see Joey?” 

“— dropped in to see him, but he’s 
busy: > 

“He’s running the private games in 
there and sitting in a big one. Uses the 
house_ for the private games. Perhaps 
you'd better wait if you ain’t hunting for 
a big game. His good nature just now 
is like a gash-vein, wide on the surface 
and tapering away to nothing underneath. 
Every time he gets back from a trip, he’s 
crazy for a*killing. If he’d only give this 
place away and work half as-hard pan- 
ning pay gravel. But by tomorrow after- 
noon he‘ll be ready to pow-wow with 
you.” 

“Maybe I’m feeling hufgry for a big 
game,” said Dinsdale. 

Pyrites darted a quick glance and 
wrinkled his weathered face in a grin. 

“Young blood! Always the same. Ex- 
citement even if they have to play 
against their own money. Rather rake 
in five dollars on a pair of jacks than to 
locate a bonanza mine. I’m estimating 
you'll assay out just like him in lots of 
ways. Well, if you’re keen to be skinned 
all you got to do is to pass thru the door 
and tell the hall-boy to hand your name 
and business. I was in there about a 
minute when Joey ordered me out. I 
hever touch cards. I don’t like taking 
risks.” 

“There wouldn’t be any Deadwood City 
if it wasn’t for a man’s love of risks,”’ 
lightly responded Dinsdale, 

He passed under the canvas flap and 
thru the narrow door. There was~a long 
hall with several doors on each side. The 
place was very quiet except for the faint 
click of chips and the clink of glasses. 
No voices were to be heard—gold-dust 
was doing all the talking. As Dinsdale 
stood irresolute a Chinaman emerged 
from a door at the end of the hall, carry- 
ing a tray of glasses. On discovering 
Dinsdale he glided forward, his stolid 
face demanding the intruder’s business. 
Dinsdale found pencil and paper in his 
pocket and wrote: 

“I'm hankering for action.” 

Signing it, he directed the servant to 
give it to San Juan. The Chinaman en- 
tered a room on the left and closed the 
door behind him. Fully a minute passed 
—ten to Dinsdale, whose face grew hard 
as he stood there and waited—then the 
servant reappeared and beckoned for 
Dinsdale to approach. 

San Juan Joe and three men were seat- 
ed at a table. On a small stand at one 
side was a pair of scajJes for weighing 
dust. A glance told Dinsdale two things: 
it was a case of tiger eat tiger, for each 
of the strangers wore the facial brand 
of the professional gambler; San Juan at 
the card table was much different from 
the San Juan of the trail and canyon 
fight. He, like his companions, was an 
excellent type of the card man, who hur- 
ried to the hills from Omaha, Cheyenne, 
and Denver, once the gold rush was on, 
San Juan rose and shook hands coldly. 
He was no longer the philosophical trav- 
eling companion, but an opponent. The 
hurried pencil scrawl was to him a chal- 
lenge to a duel. He greeted Dinsdale 
with a few laconic words, and added: 

“Your message says you’re gunning for 
action.” 

“Feel sort of hungry for it,” confessed 
Dinsdale. 

_ ‘We'll try to accommodate you. This 
is ‘French Curly,’ this is Blitz, this is 
‘Big George.’ Gentlemen, this is Pete 
Dinsdale. You know what he’s after,” 
San Juan introduced. Then to Dinsdale: 

“We're playing a bit stiff,” and he 
pulled up a chair for Dinsdale. 

“It’s the only way,” agreed Dinsdale, 
as he seated himself and briefly studied 
the impassive faces of the _ strangers. 
French Curly~ held his gaze the longest. 
The man was dying of consumption and 
had death written in his sunken cheeks. 
He was notorious for his malignance and 
would go to his death and a nameless 
grave venomous to his last breath. He 
lived only for the night and the table. 
Deprived of cards and his day was done. 
He sensed the end to be near and was 
impatient over the delay caused by the 
introduction. 

“What are we playing for?’ he asked, 
his voice scarcely audible; and to show 
he was in proper form he dropped a heavy 
bag on the table. 

Dinsdale drew a thick package of green- 
backs from an inside pocket, as fresh 














When you get Balloon Tires you’ll want 
them at the least cost, of course. Your 
Goodyear Dealer will help you in this. He 
will recommend the kind you should have 
—whether for new wheels or the wheels 
now on your car. Goodyear makes and 
he sells both kinds of Balloon Tires—and 
either Goodyear kind is the best you can 
buy in quality and dependability. 


Goodyear means Good Wear 


GOODS YEAR 


Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Solves Upkeep 


Nothing about ALPHA 
CEMENT construction to 
rust, rot or burn. 

No paint required. 

- Call on your local ALPHA 
Dealer. He is a cement- 
service man.| 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. EASTON, PA. 
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Kansas joins the movement 


OVERNOR Jonathan M. Davis of Kansas, a practical 

farmer himself, realized that the increased use of electricity 

will lower farming costs, reduce the time required for handling 
crops, and lighten work in the dairy, barn and home. 

He called a meeting on February 5, at Manhattan, Kansas. A 

group of farmers and engineers was organized to co-operate with 


the National Committee now 


studying farm electrification. 


The organized groups of farmers in Kansas and other states 
are demonstrating the new uses to which electricity can be 
applied and establishing the principles on which a sound 
electrification policy must be based. 

Governor Davis thus indorses the plan:— 

“I have made an investigation of this movement and have 
every reason to believe that those who are backing it are sincere 
in their efforts to do something of a constructive nature looking 
to the betterment of the economic condition of the farmers of 
the country. I would like the Kansas group to work in harmony 
with the other state organizations to the end that we may get the 
benefit of all possible information on farm electrification.” 

When the facts are gathered and interpreted farmers who 


are still dependent on animal 
to utilize electricity profitably. 


and human labor will know how 
And farmers who already receive 


electric service will learn how to make greater use of it. 


The National Committee referred 
to by Governor Davis is composed 
of economists and engineers repre- 
eenting the American Farm Bureau 
Federation,the Depart ment of Agri- 
culture, the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Power Farming Associ- 
ation of America, the Am@ican So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, the 
National Electric Light ociation. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


A booklet has beer: published by 
the National Committee. Read it 
and pass it along to your neighbor. 
it will be sent on request free of 
charge. Write for it either to Dr. 
E.A.White, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 58 E. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill., or to the National 
Electric Light Association, at 29 
West 39th Street, New York City. 
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looking as if direct from the government 7 awkward. But you're after my own style, 


press, and placed it before him. The 
quartet flashed their hawk gaze over 
the unaccustomed sight: of paper money, 
and French Curly’s bloodless lips drew 
back like a famished animal's. 

“We've been playing five ante and a 
hundred limit, béth doubled for a round 
if threes or better are played,” San Juan 
explained to Dinsdale. 

“That suits. There’s three thousand 
in that heap. Call it table stakes and 
make it brief,’’ said Dinsdale. 

The four nodded their approval and re- 
inforced their table cash. No further talk 
was indulged in, pantomime and chips 
sufficing. Dinsdale played a winner at 
the first, then began to meet with re- 
verses. French Curly’s lips became fixed 
in a snarl of triumph as the greenbacks 
began their travels, and his breath be- 
came choked and disagreeable to hear. 
At midnight the last of Dinsdale’s table 
stakes were swept away by Curly. 

“That lets me out for the evening,” 
said Dinsdale, rising. “Enjoyed myself 
very much, Suppose I can have my re- 
venge?”’ 

“That's what we're here for,”’ said San 
Juan Joe, beginning to discard the zoid 
deportment of the table. 

He called the hali-boy, and after re- 
freshments had niger: served told Dins- 
dale: 

“T'd like to iain a word with you in 
private. You gentlemen will excuse me.’ 

Passing down the hall, he led Dinsdale 
into a room next to the kitchen. This 
seemed to be office and sleeping apart- 
ment combined and was exceedingly well 
furnished. 

Pushing forward a chair he genially 
said: 

“I’m mighty glad you dropped in, Dins- 
dale. I'm glad entirely aside from our 
little game. I've been expecting you for 
two days. If you hadn’t shown up to- 
night, I should have sent you a mes- 
sage.” He paused as if undecided just 
how he would proceed. 

“Play,”’ prompted Dinsdale. 

“It would be awkward to say it if we 
hadn’t rode thru the canyon together. Do 
you know there’s talk being made about 
you since I saw you last?” 

“Gulch seems to be filled with talk,” 
was the careless rejoinder. 

“This is more than gossip.” 

“You’re breaking bad news, eh?” 

“‘Let’s hope it hasn’t reached the point 
where we must call it ‘bad.’ But it might 
be much better. Talk has started about 
you. You came here without even a 
pack-animal. You're connected with no 
outfit. You don’t seem keen to get into 
business, or do any prospecting. Despite 
tonight's game, you don’t even look the 
gambling man. You’re well heeled with 
guns and money. And you arrive in a 
way that makes you a marked man. Res- 
cuing the girl has made you known to 
everybody.” 

“The hour is late for me, Joe,” yawned 
Dinsdale. “Get down to cases.”’ 

“You tipped me off to tell the crawd 
about the Agalala hold-up, ani the crowd 
knew you passed the word. First they 
had heard it. Then the Sidney stage 
driver arrives and inside an hour is bleat- 
ing about the robbery to the men at the 
I. X. L. He tells them that the robbers 
got a large amount of new greenbacks.”’ 
He ceased speaking and watched Dins- 
dale’s face. 

Dinsdale blew a ring of smoke and qui- 
etly remarked: 

“And on top of tipping you about the 
hold-up I gave some greenbacks to Lottie 
Carl. I understand, Joe, as well as if 
you talked a month. Folks are wonder- 
ing. Greenbacks did it. Well, what comes 
next? You wouldn’t tell me this unless 
you had something to add.”’ 

“French Curly will try for another game 
tonight, and, failing, he’ll blow some of 
his winnings at Kitty’s place. Before 
morning the town will be telling how you 
lost an enormous amount of money—in 
new paper money. Trust Curly to put it 
strong to make a hit with the ladies.” 

“All right. Go ahead.” 

“You’re making me lead all the time, 
Pete. Well, here is the true word. -Get 
an outfit and go prospecting at once. 
Make believe you’re a miner. With so 
many strangers floating in and out, a 
week's talk may see the loose talk for- 
gotten. Old Pyrites’ starts in a day or 
so on ene of his fool trips. Why not go 
along with him? I'll pretend I’m tired of 
grub-staking him and you can take my 
place and let on you believe all of his 
yarns.” 

“Thanks. That might be good medi- 
cine. Will he agree?’ 

“‘He'd take a grub-stake from the devil 
and old Satan for a pard if no other way 
was open to him. Where are you stop-= 
ping?”’ 

“Bed Rock. 
doings.” 

The gambler smiled whimsically and 
applauded: 

“Good nerve. Need any money?” 

“You didn’t clean me, Joe.”’ And Dins- 
dale tapped his breast pocket. ‘The man 
Curly did something I didn’t like in pick- 
ing a chip from the floor. I felt I was 
your guest, so I quit before going to a 
show-down with him. Then again the 
fellow is three-fourths dead already.” 

“Dinsdale, I like you. Curly seldom is 


Chicken fixings and flour 





So you don’t need money. Breast pocket, 
Must be more greenbacks.” 

“Easier to pack around than dust.” 

San Juan’s black eyes sparkled in keen 
appreciation of the other’s bearing. He 
opened his lips, then thought better of it 
and clamped them together. He knew 
Dinsdale could not be inveigled into im- 
parting confidence. He finally said: 

“Words aren’t necessary between us, 
Pete. I'll have a talk with Mayor Far- 
num. Accidental like. I'll find out if 
anybody has passed a bad word to him, or 
the city council. Wild Bill’s death makes 
the situation ticklish.’’ 

“But folks are saying the gamblers 
planned that. I’m done out of three thou- 
sand my first game in town. Can't brand 
me as much of a gambler.” 

*“T drop,’’ surrendered San Juan. “But 
I feel that you and I ought to have an- 
other talk—one that might lead to you 
getting some work—highly paid work.” 

“The only kind that would interest me, 
Joe. I'll think over the prospecting prop- 
osition. Perhaps I’ve made a mistake in 
being too free with greenbacks and not 
going to work. But work hates me.” 

“You'll make no mistake in listening to 
my next talk. It’s work that'll suit you 
fine.” 

This ended their conversation. Each 
had refused to speak plainly, yet each 
was working toward the point where he 
could talk plainly. San Juan returned to 
the card room and Dinsdale ‘passed out 
into the big tent. 

With the exception of a long narrow 
lane behind the patrons at the bar, the 
place was crowded, Keeping close to the 
canvas wall; Dinsdale avoided the conges- 
tion around the different games and 
gained the open space. He glanced over 
the assemblage and finally focused his 
gaze on the bar. Then he advanced to 
the side of Horseshoe Webb and invited: 

“Have another little touch of trouble?” 

“Who the hell are you?’ viciously 
growled Webb. It was plain he had en- 
tered the dangerous stage in his drinks. 

“I’m the galoot that’s just been done 
for three thousand in greenbacks, and yet 
has something left for the bottle,’’ Dins- 
dale murmured. 

Webb’s drunken malevolence slowly died 
out and he stared thoughtfully at Dins- 
dale. “Huh! Ill drink with you,” he 
mumbled. 

After bolting his drink, Webb slyly 
remarked: 

“You tote a likely lot of paper money 
’round with you, I reckon.” 

“Always like to be well heeled—with 
money and guns.”’ 

Webb tugged at his mustache and fur- 
tively studied Dinsdale’s profile. 

“Have another,’ he grunted. 

“Thanks. But not tonight. We'll make 
it on demand. I must be going.” 

As he strode to the exit, he could feel 
Webb's gaze boring into his back. As he 
stepped into the darkness of the street, 
a hand touched his arm and caused his 
own hand to close on a gun. Two round 
yellow eyes were blazing at him. The 
voice of Scissors addressed him, and he 
knew the eyes belonged to the big owl. 

“Got my two ounces!” exultingly whis- 
pered Scissors. ‘‘That satisfies me some 
of the Ogalala gang is in the tent tonight. 
Either them or so: e of the road agents.” 

“You'd better keep that talk to your- 
self,” shortly warned Dinsdale. “And 
keep away from that man Webb. He's 
feeling ugly.” 

“Oh, I know when to catch him. He 
gave me a dollar first card out of the 
box. Scissors knows when to get them. 
He’s ‘wakan witshasha.’ Old Sitting Bull 
here Knows more’n most humans. I can 
tell by his eyes whether to go ahead or 
draw back.”’ 

“He’s telling you now to shut off that 
talk about train robbers being in town,” 
Dinsdale sternly warned him. ‘That talk 
is poor medicine.” 

As he walked away he could hear Scis- 
sors chuckling and mumbling. Once he 
thought the fellow was following him, and 
looked back. He fancied he could see the 
fiery eyes of the owl. There was a never- 
ending variety in Deadwood in the sum- 
mer-of ‘seventy-six. 


(Continued next week) 





GRAZING INJURES FARM WOOD LOTS 


Pasturing the farm woods is an unprof- 
itable and injurious practice. Fully 380 
per cent of the farm woods in central 
and northern Ohio have been injured in 
this way, according to estimates by Ed- 
mund Secrest, state forester. 


The source of the forage is largely the | 


young trees, which are thus destroyed. 
Cattle and sheep browse the young seed- 
lings, destroy the undergrowth, and thus 
bring about conditions unfavorable for the 
growth of the older trees. The trampling 
of livestock destroys many of the fine 
tree roots-and the grass robs them of the 
required moisture. The effect is seen in 
the dying tree tops in pastured wood lots. 

At best, grazing the woods is unprofit- 
able, for a woodland pasture is poor pas- 
ture, and a pastured woods is not a real 
forest. Grasses in the woods are sparse, 
unpalatable, and lack the nutritive value 
of those which grow out in the open. 
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Beats Out the Grain 
Beats Down the Cost 


Beating out the grain—a 
method old as the pyramids 
and the best today. 
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is the only separator which em- 
1 ploys the beating principle..All 
others depend on the grain fall- 
ing out of the straw and chaff 
yj by its own weight. 

The Big Cylinder, traveling a po . { 
7 minute, throws chaff, straw and 
ogaingt | a nee (Man Behin | the 
peenitm a, The Beating Shak ageing 
plete the saving and all your grain 
goes into your bins— clean, r for 
market. 

A Red Rives cial eaves enough 
thesabs bn Piseukina ea eee becom: 
tract with the custom thresher who 
f owns a Red River Outfit. 

The Red River Special Catalo 
sent only to those who ask for it.Write 
for your copy; learn about the smaller 
outfit for home threshing. 


4 Nichols & Shepard Co. 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
Builders Exclusively of Red River Spe- 
cial Threshers, WindStackers,Feeders, 
( Steam and raction Engines, 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
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rear ore sais a PACT ‘ORY 
FREIGHT PREPAID . 
Only $15.50 for 100-gallon Celina Foun- 
tain; $14.75 for rg arog om size. — 
charges prepaid at r- 
j der today. Satisfaction pottery 
We also make the best Feeders, Watering and 
Feeding Troughs, and Steel Tanks of all kinds for 
the farm. Write today. 
THE CELINA MFG. CO. 
Box 900 Celina, Ohio 
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BEAUTY ONLY SKIN DEEP 


You can’t make a hickory wagon spoke out of a 

basswood stick, with heavy paint and hard bak- 

ing, nor OPEN-HEARTH WIRE of Bessemer 

with any kind of coating, NUF CED. Catalog 
free. WRITE TODAY. 


BOND STEEL POST €O., 18 East Maumee St., Adrian, Mich, 








FENCE BARGAINS 


“Saved $34.00” 
Robt. it Ketone says: 
10c a rod on 340 rods. F 
Satisfactory every way.” 























AWAY 


A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed 
this column. 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 


“The only sure thing in poli- 
tics is cen-sure,” 
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WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS 
PICTURE? 




















Send your postcards right away, to 
Joshaway, Care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Contest closes May 26. 


A MAY IDYLLE 


The dogwood barked in. the pigweed’s ear, 
as they stood together; 

The horseradish said to the cowpea near: 
“What_lovely weather.” 

The eggplant hatched and the chicory 
grew, 

The catnip sprang, but the birdseed flew, 

And the cowslip caused wet mud to fly 

In the sweet corn’s ear and the white 
spud’s eye. 

Then the dogwood nipped at the pigweed’s 


ear 

Till the squeal that was echoed far and 
near 

On the summer breeze, that chanced to 
pass, 

Stampeded a herd of elephant grass, 


ALREADY OWED MONEY 

*“T’d like some nice perfume.” she told 
the clerk, and pointing to a bottle marked 
$8 an ouncé, asked for a sample of it, and 
the clérk gladly accommodated her, as 
she looked like a good customer. 

“Why, that’s really very nice!’ ex- 
claimed the girl after a good deep whiff. 
“Please let me have a quarter’s worth.” 

“But, madam,” protested the clerk in 
astonishment, “you already have had a 
quarter's worth.” 


WELCOME CHANGE 

“You look so pleased, old man; the for- 
tune teller must have predicted some- 
thing good.’’ 

“You bet! She predicted that I would 
have a financial reverse.” 

‘T don’t see anything joyous in tltat.” 

“You would if you knew anything about 
my finances. I tell you that if they don’t 
reverse pretty quick, I'll be busted,” 





WILLING TO SQUARE IT 


Mose was equipped with rod and basket 
when he-bumped right into the parson, 
the latter being headed for church. 

“Where to, Mose?’ asked the good man 
gently. ° 

“Well, parson, to tel! you the troof, I'm 
on my way down to the river.” 


“Now, Mose, doesn’t your canscience 
hurt you?” : 
‘Yes, it do. If I has any luck, I'l! leave 


you-a nice ‘mess of fish.’ 


HIS WEAKNESS 

The street cleaners were discussing a 
comrade who had died the day before. 

Bill certainly was a good sweeper,” 
said one. 

“Y-e-s,” conceded the other, thought- 
fully. ‘‘But don’t you think he was a lit- 
tle weak around the lamp posts?” 


Two chance acquaintances from Ireland 
were talking together. 

“‘“An’ so yer name is Riley?” said one. 
“Are yez anny relation to Tim Riley?” 

“Very disthantly,”’ said the other. “Oi 
was me mother’s first child, an’ Tim was 
the twelfth.” 


“What's the matter with Smith?. Got 
lumbago or spinal curvature or some- 
thing?” 

“No, he has to walk that way to fit 





some shirts his wife made for him.” 












position. 





Truly a 
Remarkable 


You will never know real mower satisfaction until you get 
up on the seat of the John Deere High-Lift Mower, put it in 
‘ gear, and start it cutting. 

Its 21-point clutch puts action into the knife instantly. 
The special arrangement of the simple three-piece driving 
gears supplies an abundance of even, smooth power to the 
accurately-fitted knife. 
with which the horses take it through the heaviest hay will 
appeal to you. 


John Deere High-Lift Mower 


But you'll not fully appreciate 
the John Deere until you lift the 
bar with the foot lift to pass over 
boulders, stumps, etc., and to turn 
at the corners. It’s really boy’s 
play to operate the John Deere. 

When unusual obstructions re- 
quire an extra high lift, the foot 
and hand lift combined gives you 
this with practically the same ease 
of handling as the foot lift only. 
You do not have to throw it out of 
gear when bar is raised to highest 


When repairing or adjusting 
time comes after hard service, just 


Write for the new free illustrated folder that tells all t} 
Address John Deere, Mo sklet MD Oat 





Its great cutting power and the ease 


ordinary tools are required. A 
lagging cutter bar, an off-center 
knife or any part of the gear 
mechanism ‘can be fixed up in a 
few minutes’ time—no need for 
a blacksmith shop. 

You will like the simplicity of 
the John Deere Mower, and the 
proper use of high-grade mate- 
rials—all of which mean lower cost 
per acre, or per’year—a most prof- 
itable investment in the long run. 

Don’t buy a mower until you 
see the John Deere with the high, 
easy lift. It’s on display at your 
John Deere dealer’s. 





line, Ill., and ask for Booklet MD- 645 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 











Painting the Twin City 
Tractor with Sublimed 
Blue Lead in Oil 











Protecting a Giant of Farm Powet 


Rust-proofing of farm machinery has always been a perplexing problem. The 
Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Company solved it by painting the Twin 
City Tractor with Sublimed Blue Lead in Oil. It is equally effective for re- 
painting and protecting of all farm machinery from the corroding action of wind, 
rain, snow, extremes of temperature and newly broken soil. 
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Test BLUE LEAD Free 


A painting sample—sufficient to paint a sulky plow or a steel tank— - 
will be sent free that you may see how easily it works under the brush 
and spreads uniformly and smoothly over the metal surface. The 
Farmers’ Eagle, a farm painting guide, will be sent with each sample. 
The coupon will bring them to you. 











® The EACte-PICHER LEAD ComPANY = 
- 885-208 South La Salle Street, Chicago * 
4 ase send me, without cost or obligation, a > -lb. Painting Sample i; 
r Subianed Blue Lead.and “The Farmers’ Eagle,” Ps 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE es a gee WITH PRE-WAR 
D WITH LAST. YEAR 


The aes columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 

ost benefit out of this table is to note 


the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
is now 13§ per cent of pre-war and 91 per 
cent of the same week last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 











are above and which below the general 
‘ wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
, that wool. lambs, cotton, lumber. cement 


and the wages of city labor are above the 
general price level. Hogs, wihieat. hides, 
eges. butter, thin cattle, oats and corn are 
decidedly below the genera! price level. In 
most cases the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other prod- 
ucts is due to over-production. 

Lambs and wool are so hich above prices 


generally that there is likely-to be an 
over-production eventually. Cotton prices 
are so high that cotton acreage will be 
increased and corn acreage in the south 


decreased. Building materials and city 
Wages are so high that there is likely to 
be a gradual slowing down in the amount 
of new building. 

Note that industrial stocks are now 41 

er cent above pre-war and 4 per cent 

low last year. The stock market situa- 
tion now suggests that unemployment may 
start some time in late 1924 or early 1925. 
















































































GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
1e2 = 7) § rs 
we Fl wim 
Sa'! Aw 
pate] > Hw 
A 
* Ess] es 
gaze se 
Bradstreet'’s index number..| 138) 91 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... | 136) 111 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... :” a Ber 
Canners and cutters ........ | 80! 73 
a cdo ndinevvcdscsccus } 129/112 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs 3 100 
Light hogs . 91! 95 
(eet 81! 89 
‘ e¢ 87| 108 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lamis ...... NST DERE | 1941 126 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston| 174) 101 
Light cow hides. at Chicago.! 66) 66 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... { 110 94 
Oats. No. 2 white .......... ] 101) 114 
Sa ee 87) 83 
Wheat. No. 1 northern ...... 99! 97 
On lowa Farms— 

TE cud cwkbogetepeccecest 109) 93 
Et sith os dis bh ns 66 0's.0 0% 6603 | 94) 111 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 145! 89 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ..... 126} 87 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 81! 64 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... | _» 80} 3 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago..| 136! 121 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 148) 91 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... { 1329 7 
Clover seed, at Toeldo ...... { 20] 95 

Timothy seed, at Chicago ...] 102! 
Cotton, at New York ........ | 3a. ay 
Eggs. at Chicago ........... } 116] 92 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
97/100 
94! 116 
127) 90 
97] 7 
duly ...... eacceceeccosesces 107 97 
~~ congue Coa 104 97 
IEE SE went cenveccbexas 92 101 
EEE cnnveccsatdnscect 91 94 
Wheat— 
DE  castcdasvaceoswes 97 
| eee Simswew 91 91 
SN cts kbsesbok sean 95 93 
rd— 
err Sbenesheebbeosacs'e 100 100 
PEEMBOOD cccccccaccscccess’ 99 101 
Sides— 
BT bas +00 00 oaecvcccossccse 90 1138 
September ....... sn ines iaias id 91 111 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connelisville .......) 121) 63 
Pig iron, at Birmingham . 165 82 
Copper, at New York ....... 80 81 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 211 114 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ington) ...... 190) 82 
Yellow pine (southern). “ix 
No .2 com. boards 204 97 
Yellow pine te (southern) “ixé 
and 2 B. (finish) ...... 218 108 
0 RSS eee 158 94 
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FINANCIAL SHEEP FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Bank clearings, per eapita, | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), — 
outside New York, month medium to prime— . 
eo: rE pe 207 103 TAS WOOK 5.56 cks dnote 83/16. 17\16.50 ® 3 
Interest, 60. to’ 90 day pees. | Week before .....,...-/15.25115.63/15.33 2 4 
at New York ...::.......-. | 109 88 | Lambs, culls and common § A z 
Industrial stocks ............ {| 141 96 ee ee 12.63/13.25/12.88 “4 zg $ - 
Railroad stocks ............. | %2| 100 Week before ........./12.25/12.75/12.38 a KE | og 
Yearling wethers, medium | a ae | wa 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—If pre-war to_prime— ren “] British stérling ex- | | 
relationships are taken as a base, Sep- Last week ....-..-.++./13.13/13.75/13.13 change— | 
tember lard now indicates a price of Week before .........{12.75]13.25/12.63 Last week ....... |$4.867 |$4.360 | 89.7 
$8.07 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago | Ewes, medium to oe) = | Week before .....)..0.... | 4.383 | 90.2 
next September. On the basis of Sep- Last week .........+-. | 6.63! 7.63) 7.45 | French franc— | 
tember rib sides, heavy hogs next Sep- Week before .......-. 6.63! 7.00! 7.43 Last week ....... 193 | .0595 | 30.9 
tember will be $7.42. NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all Week before ..... RB ais.ostee | .0647 33.3 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending April 
26, 1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year aver- 
age for this week in April: Coal and 
coke 84 per cent, grain 109 per cent, 
livestock 110 per cent, lumber 123 per 
cent, ore 143 per cent, and miscellaneous 
merchandise 11§ per cent. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 pér cent of the 
pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 
a month and board, or about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
line with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


about 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
36c, week before 35%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week l7c, week before 16%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last wek 22%c, week before 
21%c; ducks, last week 28c, week before 
28c; hens, last week 24c, week before 26c. 


The Week’s Markets 









































CATTLE 
2 
“ v0 
a Q 
Eleai@ 
Elzels 
eS 
Oo}; OO] 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— | 
3 eee 11.35/12.00/11.38 
Week DOTOTS. ...s2 205% _ 45/12.00'11.20 
Last week icosacen 0 /SSpHinsgie18 
Week before ........./10.38/11.08/10.13 
Medium— } 
Se SO Sv oninetanes 8.77| 9.43) 8.77 
Week before .........| 8.83) 9.50) 8.75 
Common— 
Last week ............| 7.00} 8.00) 7.00 
Week before ...... -| 7.13] 7.95] 7.00 
a weight beef steers | 
1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week’ ......... ‘ d -75)11. 
Week before ; .75110. 
Medium and good— 
ee re eer 9.30}10.04| 9.06 
Weeek before ........ «| 9.36/10.12| 9.05 
Common— | | 
Last week ............| 6.75) 7.43] 6.75 
Week before .........] 6.75) 7.33) 6.75 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers— ‘ 
ee ee a 9.25| 7.87 
Week beofre ......... 8.30 9.00} 7.75 
Cows— | | 
Seer 7.13) 7.70) 6.88 
Week before ......... 7.00! 1-56) 6.88 
Bulls— 
EMS WOOK S25. 2.60085. 5.80] 6.001 5.43 
WG FREROTS sick sencs 5.38! 6.05 5.38 
Canners and cutters— ~- T 
De MONE Jxcccusdsced 3.18; 3.00) 3.00 
Week before ....... --| 3.18] 2.95] 3.13 
Stockers— 
Steers— 
Rast week ..ccccsrcocc} 7.88) 8.13) 7.26 
Week before ...... ecel 4.384 — 7.13 
Cows and heifers— | 
Last week ........ até i 4.63) 4.43 
Week before ......... 4.75| 4.63) 4.38 
HOGS oa 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week ............ 7.13] 7.50! 7.20 
Week before ........ 7.08! 7.38] 7.10 
Medium (200-250 ibs. — 
Last week ..........+.| 7.00] 7.45! 7.18 
Week before .........] 7.03} 7.33! 7.13 
Light (150-200 Ibs. i | 
i. WE 2. ccccess o++} 6.77] 7.33] 6.85 
Week before ......... 6.77| 7.15, 6.80 
Light lights (130- 150 Tbs.) 
Last week ............| 6.43] 6.77| 6.20 
Week before .........| 6.50] 6.13) 6.13 
Smooth heavy packing 
sows (250 lbs. up)— 
Last week ............| 6.65] 6.90) 6.57 
Week before ...... 6.57] 6.77| 6.53 
Rough -< waegaaad sows (200 
Ibs. up)— 
week ......0.+...) 6.45] 6.70] 6.40 
Week before .........] 6.35) 6.63) 6.33 
Pigs 30 Ibs. down)— 
week .......s+0..| 4.88] 6.00] 5.93 
Week before .........| 4.75] 5.50) 6.85 
Stock pigs— 
Last week ............| 5.63].....| 5.25 
Week before .........] 5.63).....] 5.00 























classes of livestock are quoted at an ay- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
















































































HAY 
| 2 
¢|2|& 
‘e) am 10 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | h § 
Last week ...... bs wsebbeves 17.75'19.00 
WOOK BOTOTE .ccvecedehicses 117.75/20.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
AEGON “nF s'g ob 0040 eedwelies 0% 26.00 
9. Week DOTOS 4. ceccccelesees ae 126.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— | | 
Last week ...... ce l20,50/26.25| 
Week before ........./21.50/26.25) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week ...... ecco + /18.50/24.50 
Week before occces of 18.00)24.50 
Alfalfa, Standard— | | 
Last week .....<. eee -/15.50/21.00 
Week before ......... }15.50/21.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
i WOOK scence vices 12.25'15.50 
Week Gefore: <ccccccce }12.25/15.50' 
Oat Straw— | | 
DMOt WOOK 6 sos cccecus ae ie ireu 11.50 
Week before ......... leek « boda he 111.50 
GRAIN 
> 
x a 
5 v & 
© a ° 
ge oe ae 
3 z = n 
= cS oe 
0 ° x a 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....| .77%| .72 
Week before 78%) .73 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ....| .76 .71 74%) 7 
Week before i: | Se ee 72 
Corn, .No. 4Y¥— | 
Last week . 73%! .70 73%| .70% 
Week before ..|...... -70%4}..-.--| -70% 
Oats— | | 
Last week .... 4914] ep See | .46% 
Week before ..| .48%4|......].....8] 46% 
Barley— 
Last week ....! .69 
Week before ..| .72% 
ye— 
Last week 65% 
Week before ..!| .65%| .57 
Wheat, No. 2— | | 
Last week . .O7 41.00 11.09%] .98 
w __ Week ek before . et 07 {1. 0042 11.0346] .98 
FEEDS 
> n * 
a4 a a {Ss 
3 n = e 
2 & c n 2 
— ia] = ® = 
oe Ka aia iS) 
Bran— | | | 
Last week.... {20.00/17 75|18.00/28.00 
Week before, .|22.00/21.75/19.25|28.00 
Shorts— | | { | | 
Last week... ./20.50/18.50/18.75/32.00 
Week before. .|22.50123.50/20. af 32.00) 
Hominy Feed— | | | | 
Last week..../30.50|..... woe tae 35.00) 
Week before. 30.50) esd SASK as i3 34.00 
Oil Meal (o. p.) | | 
Last week... .(39.50/..... ise. 50 
Week before. ./40.75|.....{/40.2 
Cottonseed (41 | = i 
per*cent)— 
Last week... ./43.50 
Week before. .|44.00 
Tankage— | | 
Last week....|..... 47.50}..... 145.00/50.00 
Week before..|..... 47.50) pines }45.00/52.00 
Gluten— | | { 
Last week....|..... Riise. t oaae | ewe e 31.90 
Week before..|..... ee ee 131.90 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
LIBERTY BONDS 
@ 
= ” 
e-t2 
& | $8 
& | owe 
U.S. Liberty 4%4’s, second— 
Be NP. on chaps Mae sics 1$100.00/$100.30 
EE ADIN fan ote als coke cals «oni | 100.12 
U. S. Liberty 4%%’s, thira— 
eee buwesests 100.00} 100.21 
be a Wee RE etme | 100.13 
U. S. Liberty 4%’ s, “fourth— | 
OS eee 100.00; 100.70 
Week before ............ ste cule | 100.15 








OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 5ic, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 1i0¢c, 
clover seed at Toledo $10.80, and cotton 
at New York 29.9c. Iowa elevator corn 
prices are about 64c, shelled, per bushel; 
Oats 40c per bushel. 





TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage is $55 in tog lots. 























LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.20, week be. 
fore $12.26. Chicago—Last week $10.55, 
week before $10.58. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal ig 
$44 in ton lots. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 61 per cent of ten-year 
average as contrasted with 91 per cent for 
fat cattle, 76 per cent for sheep and 113 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
because of unusually large receipts. 

The following table gives data as to per. 
centage of ten- year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim. 
inating seasonal bias. 









































; +HOGS 
+ | ea 
= a 
ZolBel o 
awel—& a0 
OSios] So 
ori a2] £6 
cf les! £t 
. moO g oo}; O8 
SS RS 2 erase 138] 141 61 
March: 21 to 28 ......+.6 39] 135 62 
March 28 to April 4..... 127; 141! 61 
ee eS are ee 135} 138! 60 
April 11 to 18 ........4+2 126) 130) 61 
i 6 Sp eee es 116}. 124 61 
April 25 to May 2 ...... 106} 121; 60 
Ga ke Be Eee 117] 127] 61 
ICATTLE 
Oe EY aaa 118] 116) 91 
March 21 to 28 ...... OP ee 112) 91 
March 28 to April 4..... 122} 112 91 
Pv eB rey ere 104); 107 93 
yr | eee ere re 110{ 112} 99 
April 18 to 26 ...... eeecce 93 108} 94 
April 2% to May. 2 ...... 90; 116) 89 
ae ee PaaS 115] 124) 91 
*SHEEP 
March 14 to 21 .......... 107} 98 97 
Biarets. 21 to BB ons, stcece 95 92 97 
March 28 to April 4 99| 97) 97 
yg a le: Pe ee 77 91) 99 
WO 22 GOED bv 0deek ected 86 | oo 
Po Bee A ae ash 88 98| . 95 
April 25 to May 2 ...... 96; 106. 79 
OS a ee Bear ee 120} 102! 76 
*LAMBS 
ON ER Ss ae ae 107 98) 116 
ie oe ee ren 95 92' 119 
March 28 to April 4..... 99 7 119 
re eee | 77| 91 123 
April 11 to 18 ...... ats bs 86} 99° 119 
April 18 to 25 ............ | 88| 98 117 
April 25 to May 2...... 96| 106! 117 
oo ee Eee. “1 120{ 102] 113 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are ¢ombined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven, markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week’ in May 
were 4,734,000 busheis. as compared with 
3,116,000 bushels for the week before and 
4,761,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of corn the first week in 
May were 313.000 bushels, as’ compared 
with 116,000 bushels the week before and 
1.103.000 bushels for the Same week last 
year. Exports of oats for the first week in 
May were 229,000 bushels, as compared 
with 616.000 bushels the week before and 
569.000 bushels for the same week last 
year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the first week in May 
were 11.877,000 pounds, as compared with 
12,.375.000 pounds the week before and 
32.459,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork were 11.334.000 
pounds for the first week in May. as com- 
pared with 15.625,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 16.352,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





AGED HOLSTEIN MAKES NEW 
RECORD 


Grace Koningen, a purebred Holstein- 
Friesian cow bred and owned by the 
Montana State College of Agriculture. is 
the new champion milk producer of the 
world among cows ten years old and over. 
According to the advanced registry de- 
partment of the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America, she produced in one 
year 32,294.4 pounds of milk and 1,051.9 
pounds of butterfat, equal to 1,314.3 
pounds of butter. 

As a result of this performance, Grace 
Koningen exceeds the former world’s rec- 
ord made by Adirondac Wietske Dairy 
Maid, whose milk production is 31,.580.9 
pounds. Her butterfat record is exceeded 
by only two other cows of her age—Anna 
Lenox De Kol 2d and Bonalevo Quality 
Walker Pietertje, whose records are 
1,094.07- and 1,064.12 pounds, respectively. 
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| Radio Program 





vALLACES? : 


May 16, ; 





for the Corn Belt 
Farmers—May 19-25 
Tné following program is designed for 
belt farmers whose sets have a range 


of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 


_ pe reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 


farmers. 
Markets and Weather Program 


(Every day except Sunday) 


On account of daylight saving, grain 


| price announcements during the summer 
' are one hour earlier than here given. 


Ames, WOIL, 360—9:00 a. m., Chicago 
hog market; 9:30 a. m., weather report; 
70:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 


32:40 to 12:45 p: m., complete livestock - 


‘market report. 

Cleveland, WJAX, 390—9:19 a. m., open- 
ning of Cleveland and Pittsburgh livestock 
markets; 2:25 p. m., Poledo clover seed 
and other prices. 

Chicago Livestock Markets, WAAF, 286 


8:40 a. m.; 10:45 a. m.; 12:45 p.m. At 


42:45 advance estimates for ensuing day. 
hicago Grain Markets, WDAP, 366— 


F 9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 


g@.m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. 


P m.; 1:01 p. m.; 1:25 p. m 


Davenport, WOC, 484—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:30 p. m, Wool report Thursday 


» at 2:00 p. m., in connection with the clos- 


ing report on stock market. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the 


F morning and also at noon and 1:00 and 
» 2:00 


in the afternoon. Covers all the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 
Ames, WOI, 360—Monday, 8:00 to 9:00. 
Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 

gram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 


‘grams, Tuesday, 7:48 to 8:30; Wednesday, 


7:00 to 7:58; 9:00 to 1:30, midnight revue; 
Thursday, 7:20 to 8:20; Friday, 9:00 
to 1:30, midnight revue; Saturday, 7:00 to 
9:58; 9:15 to 12:30. 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 


' every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 


to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday and Monday, starting at 5:30 and 
continuing till 10. Saturday, barn dance 
program, 8:00 to 12:00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8:00 to 
§:00. music; 10:00 to 11:00, singing; Wed- 
nesday, 8:00 to 9:00, band music; Thurs- 
day, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by or- 
chestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, juvenile 
artists; Saturday, 9:00 to 10:00, popular 
music by orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Monday, Wed- 
hesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00 and oc- 
casionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb,, KFKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
§:00; no daytime broadcasting. Important 
university games are broadeast. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Monday, 
8:00 to 10:00, music; Wednesday, 8:20 to 
10:00, old-time fiddlers. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:40 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening ex- 
cept Sunday; musie from 8:00 to 9:15 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday... 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
her hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday and Sunday; 
g00d music, largely classical. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 
9:00, music, 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Music programs, 
starting at 8:30 on Monday; 6:30, 9:00 and 
11:00 on “Tuesday 8:00 on Wednesday; 
8:00 on Thursday; 8:00 on Friday, and 
8:00 on Saturday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, -266—Concerts on 
Wednesday and Saturday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
hoonday ecencerts each week-day, 12:30 to 
2:55. Ladies’ hour, 3:00 p. m., daily. 
Talks. 


Ames, WOI, 360—Frequent short noon- 
day talks, starting at 12:45. Monday, 
Dairying; Tuesday, Electricity; Wednes- 
day. Veterinary Work; Thursday, Phy- 
sical Discomforts; Friday, Bees; Sunday, 
Chapel, 11:00 to 12:00. 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday at 7:20 to 
7:48, program by American Farm Bureau. 


7:30 to 


' Spanish lessons at 5:00 to 5:30 on Wed- 


Nesday and Friday; Friday, 7:20 to 7:45, 
Farm Bureau program. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; home-makers’ hour, 2:45 toe 3:45 
every afternoon but Saturday and’ Sun- 
day; evening hour program, 7:00 to 8:00 
every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday; boys’ and girls’ hour, Thurs- 
day. 6:00 to 7:00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture at 3:30 to 4:00 every afternoon and 
7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tuesday 


_ 8nd Sunday. 


Jefferson City,. WOS,. 441—Wednesday, 


_ 8:00 to 8:20, Ton Litters, 




















At this time of year we need more crop 
reporters for this column. Especially do 
we need more for Iowa and Illintis. If 
any of our subscribers are in a position to 
send in reports occasionally, we would be 
glad to have them write to our Crop Re- 
porter Editor and he will explain our crop 
reporting service plan to~them. 





1OWA 


Grundy County, (c) Iowa, May 9.—Had 
@.good rain last night. Weather still cool, 
especially nights. Plowing for corn is 
pretty well done: some started to plant. 
Corn land seems to work up in fair shape, 
Some sickness among horses. Quite a few 
pigs this year; from reports not much 
bad luck or disease. Pastures looking 
good, and seems a good fruit year, as 
blossoms are abundant. Gardens mostly 
up. Not many cattle feeding on grass, 
and dry feed mostly shipped. Some stock 
cattle changing hands at $7.25: Business 
in general picking up. Not so much com- 
plaining and people are getting adjusted 
to conditions; just waiting for the Mec- 
Nary-Haugen bill to pass and we'll be 
all right.—Gustav Treimer. 

O’Brien County, (nw) Iowa, May 9.— 
Ground white with snow this morning, 
and still snowing at this writing, 9:30 
a.m. Some corn planting has been done, 
but weather cold. Overcoats and mittens 
needed most of the time to keep warm 
riding plows and planters. Small grain 
all up and looks good. Pastures coming 
slowly. New seeding plowing up well. 
Alfalfa doing well; but rain and warm 
weather would make it look bettter. Vet- 
erinarians report much sickness amongst 
horses. No corn moving that I know of. 
Corn was 59 cents yesterday; ought to go 
up a cent or two on the strength of this 


snow. Cream 36 cents, eggs 18 to 20 
cents in trade.—Simon Tjossem. 
Ida County, (w) Iowa, May 9.—Some 


corn planted the first ofthe week, but - 


Since the cold spell has hit us, work in 
that line has been suspended. Oats com- 
ing up, but a little thin; this damp 
weather will help to thicken them. Cattle 
out on pasture, but grass short. Fruit 
trees in full bloom. A hard frost now 
would be hard on them.—John Preston. 

-Shelby County, ¢w) Iowa, May 8.—It 
hsa been cold and cloudy here the last 
few days. We had a little rain, but not 
enough to help much on the crop. There 
is a poor stand of small grain, owing to 
dry weather. Spring plowing is nearly 
done, and corn planting has been started. 
Stock is doing well. Spring pig crop 
about normal. Few fall pigs have been 
shipped out.—P. C. Nielsen. 

Pocahontas County, (nw) Iowa, May 8. 
—Early seeded oats appear-a good stand. 
Late seeding just greening up. Pastures 
are backward. Quite an amount of corn 
stalk ground is being plowed for corn. 
Slight increase in corn acreage. Corn 
planting ‘in progress. Seed corn tests 
about normal. Spring pigs doing well 
to fair. Only the regulars are feeding 
cattle. Have heard of no sickness among 
livestock, Corn 62 cents, oats 3914 cents, 
hogs $6.50, butterfat 33 cents, eggs 18 
cents.—F. Blondil. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, May 9.—Cold 
and cloudy since Monday, with a little 
rain. “Some corn planted. Most of them 
waiting for warmer weather. Some plow- 
ing to be done yet. Oats coming well, 
with a few thin fields, Pastures fair, 
where not turned into too soon. April 
and May pigs about normal. Lamb crop 
100 to 125 per cent. Corn acreage about 
normal. Hay~-scarce and high priced; 
paving company consuming a good deal. 
Farmers well along with their work. Gar- 
den products slow in coming. Fruit in 
full bloom and spray rings busy.—A. R. 
Calkins, 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, May 93.— 
Corn is about half planted. We have 
had several days of chilly weather, but 


corn is coming up. Fruit “trees are in 
bloom. Farmers are showing quite a 
little interest in the dollar corn move- 
ment. The weather has been dry, but it 
is raining today. Pastures are coming 
finely. Quite a few colts. Pigs doing 
finely —Wm. C. Fisher. 

Franklin County, (n) Iowa, May_9.— 


Two-inch rainfall of two weeks ago start- 
ed oats and grass in good shape and 
made plowing fine. Weather this week 
very cool and cloudy, altho lots of fall 
plowing has been disked very little plant- 
ing has been done. More ground than 
usual being prepared for corn. Probably 
110 or 115 per cent of normal, New seed- 
ing of timothy and clover looking. fine; 
but not near as much land in grass as 
there ought to be. About as many farm- 
ers buying corn and oats as selling.— 
dames T. Thorp. 

Harrison County (nw) Iowa, May 8— 
Cool and dry. There would have been 
a heavy frost last night, but being cloudy 
and the wind blowing, we escaped. May 
frost tonight. It is very dry for grass 
and oats. A -good deal of corn planted. 
A good many done. The wheat is doing 
very well; not so much sown as com- 
monly.. Stock doing very well. A good 
many hogs don‘t look well. Shipped out 
light. Corn_85 to 90 cents, cream 30 cents, 
eggs 19 cents, heavy hens 19 cents. Not 
so many pigs as usual.—S. Meredith. 





Milk Production 


Depends ‘on Keeping P ti otectiont 3 | 


Cows Comfortable 


It is the original 
for three years by nearly every 


For Your Cows — 
These Things Are True of “Fly-Kil”! 


When correctly used— 
““Fly-KII” protects cows all day against serious annoyance, 
and kills instantly flies, fleas, lice and other vermin. 
“sFly-Kil”’, a safe and pleasant REPELLENT and KILLER, is 
clear-colored, sweet-smelling, and will not taint dairy pro- 
ducts unless poured axocey into utensils. 
fly repellent and killer use 


-all spring crops. 





and purebred stock raisers. 


‘*Fly-Kil’’ is the spray t 
dress and we’ll do the rest: 


its worth. 
* call personally. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


The only inhi and distri- 
butors of genuine 


“Fly-hil” 


Beware of imitations. 


‘ 


agricultural school in the north central states, and endorsed 
by the largest milk producers, creameries, cheese makers 


“‘*Fly-Kil” is the most widely distributed dairyinan’s fly spray, 

being used last year on more than 20,000 herds. 
NOW, if you really want to protect your herd against flies 
and thus keep up milk a let us prove to you that 
at will do it. 


More Distributors Needed 


““Fly-Kil” has proved so popular that today nearly 300 men 

are devoting their entire time to demonstrating and proving 

if is sold only through our own distributors, who 

We can use more responsible, conserva- 

tive men. Write at once to learn if your home territory is still 
open. Give name of your banker or other reference, 


“Fly-Kil” Division 


Wilhelm Oil Company 





Send name and ad- 








Page County, (sw) Iowa, May 8.—The 
weather has been near the frost line for 
several days and has checked any great 
haste to plant corn, yet some has been 
planted. Strawberries and other fruit 
all right yet, except peaches—not a blos- 
som in sight this spring. More rain is 
needed.—B. E. F. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, May 9.— 
Cold and dry; very little rain in April. 
Small grain looking fine, and 80 per cent 
of corn ground plowed. A few starting 
to plant. Stock all on pastures, but feed 
not very good. Pig crop not up to nor- 
mal,, Too dry for the meadows. A short 
hay crop. We hope to have a large acre- 
age of corn planted next week if the 
weather permits.—J. W. N: 

Cerro Gordo County, (n) Iowa, May 9.— 
Wet weather the past week has retarded 
planting of corn; some corn planted the 
first of the week, Oats and grass looking 
fine. Stock.out on pasture. Most of the 
early garden stuff is up. Some complaint 
of poor spring pig crop. Oats 41 cents, 
corn 63 cents, eggs 20 cents.—Henry Hin- 
richs. ; 





MISSOURI 


Bates County, (n) Mo., May 9.—May 5 
to 9 cool and cloudy, but no frost. Farm- 
ers are busy putting in corn. Some few 
fields are up. Ground is in fair condi- 
tion. Pastures are good @nsidering cold 
weather, Oats looking good, tho they 
were late. Many are planting soybeans. 
Very little fruit is expected here, except- 
ing berry crop.—Jerry Burch. 

Webster County, (sc) Mo., May 8.—A 
good rain on April 25 and another on the 
29th, followed by warm weattier, has im- 
proved crop conditions. Pastures are im- 
proving. Wheat is growing but crop will 
be lights. Oats are still in a backward 
stage of growth. Early planted corn is 
up and a fair stand. Fifty per cent of 
the corn is yet to plant. The prospect for 
a fruit crop is excellent, but the weather 
is cold again after a heavy rain on May 
6; a frost now would do untold damage 
to fruit, potatoes and gardens.—J. C. 
Preston. 

Moniteau County, (c) Mo., May. 9.— 
Weather very cool. Plenty of moisture. 
Practically all corn planted. Wheat look- 
ing good. Oats fair. Pastures looking 
good. Cool weather retarding growth of 
Eggs being bought on 
2 graded basis; No. 1, 17 cents; No. 2, 13 
cents. Practically no demand for loose 








This is the solutien to your lineshaft troubles. Let us help you 
solve those speed regulating difficulties. Just ask us for $1.00 
booklet free. C.R. FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 9123 Second 
Ave., West Cedar Rapids, lowa. 








hay. Corn selling for 83 and 85 cents. 
Few late spring sales. No change of land. 
Considerable number of hogs and cattle 
shipped in March; M. F. A, shipped 18 
carloads.—Wesley Kiesling. 

Ralls County, (ne) Mo., May 8.—We 
have been having good weather for work 
and crops, except a little cold. Oats and 
grass doing well. Corn planting in order. 
A large crop of both corn and soybeans 
will be planted to replace the short oats 
acreage. Ht looks like some ground would 
lie idie this year. Lots of spring pigs 
despite low prices. Every one trying to 
raise lots of chickens; are having plenty 
of trouble with them. Eggs 20 cents, 
hens 20 cents, springs 45 cents.—L. A. 
Houston, , 


ILLINOIS 
Jackson County, (s) Ill., May 9.—The 
spring is late and cold. Only a few fields 
of wheat look like they would be worth 


cutting. Oats late and no good. Some 
good fields of clover. Not many hogs and 
cattle; they don’t bring the cost of rais- 


ing. I have farmed fifty years. on the 
same farm,-but everything looks blue to 
me at present.—A. G. C. 

McCLean County, -(c) Il., May 9.— 
Generous rains have been favorable to 
starting growth of oats and grass. Oats 
looking good. Clover and alfalfa dam- 
aged some by severe winter, sleet, ete. 
But little corn planted; however, weather 
permitting it will be general next week. 
Not much oats left on farms, but consid- 
erable corn holding for higher prices.— 
W. H. Boies. 

Peoria County, (c) Ii., May 8.—Abso- 
lutely too dry and cold all spring, and is 
yet, for meadows, pastures, wheat and 
gardens. Early potatoes just thru the 
ground. Wheat acreage and condition 
below average. Some fields very thin. ~ 
Oats look well. Farmers well along with 


plowing for eorn; very little corn planted. 
Pig crop below average. 
blossoms, 
Nickeson, 


Lots of apple 
but no peach blossoms.—Cal 
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Sell what you wish 


- ons 1°. 


Look for what you need 


through these 
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FARM LANDS 





MISCELLANEOUS 









EGGS FOR HATCHING 





WE BUY and sell whole issues of Iowa 


Ample return, with 
Wheelock Co., Des 


municipal bonds. 
safety. Ringheim, 
Moines, lowa. 


BONDS of responsible communities and 

corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley 
& Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


BLUE Merle Shepherd puppies; heel 
working stock. Guaranteed. x & 
Fruin, Gilman, II. 














FOR SALE—Pit bull pups; males, $10; 
females, $5. Brindle with white mark- 
ings. C. E. Bahling, Burt, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—White Collie puppies and 

grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 
ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello. Iowa, Box 112. 


FOR SALE—Collie pups, 








three months 





old; purebred; from good drivers and 
~heelers; $5 each. George Barnard, Webb, 
Iowa. 
RED FOX pups wanted—any number. 


Before selling elsewhere, write Leo E. 
Pankratz, Springfield, Minn. ‘‘Pankratz 
Pays Most.” 

RED Fox cubs wanted; state price first 

letter. I pay spot cash and express. L. 
Slander, Springfield, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


IOWA 

—— 
FARMS in southeast Iowa pay larger re- 

turns on the dollar of investment than 
other locations in Iowa. Right now we 
have some bargains in corn, small grain 
and grass farms. Some price, and terms 
to suit man with small means. Close to 
good market. Improved farms—acreage 
from 89 acres up. Ask us about the kind 
of farm you want. S. C. Hull, Douds, Ia. 
A CHOICE 80 farm for sale in Emmet 

county. near Estherville; well tiled, 
fenced hog tight, good buildings, clear. 
My age can’t take care of it. Write to 
owner for full description and price and 
terms. J. S. Miller, R. No. 3, 
Estherville, Iowa. 


























THREE farms for sale; two of 80 acres, 
one 120 acres; Iowa land. Box 367, Hum- 
boldt, Towa. 
MINNESOTA 
MINNESOTA improved farms for sale on 
easy terms. For list and further - 
= write Anderson Land Co., illmar, 
inn. 





ON ACCOUNT of the death of my hus- 
band. will sell my 80-acre farm; build- 
ings fair. For full information write Mrs. 
Frieda Hein, Echo, Minn. 
NEW YORK LAND 


_—_ 
FOR SALE—A farm, earning more than 
$75.000 yearly, located in the rich coun- 
try made famous by James Fenimore 
Cooper's ‘“‘Leather Stocking Tales,”’ in the 
south-central section of New York state; 
owned by one family for nearly a cen- 
tury. Consists of 1,550 acres, thoroly 
equipped and stocked, highly cultivated; 
abounds in crystal spring water; nearby 
markets for its well-established products; 
200 miles from New York City; dwellings. 
all well painted, with accommodations for 
nine familes; most of the houses have at 
least ten rooms; all are lighted by acety- 
lene cas and have running water; the 
buildings, equipment and stock cost more 
than $209.000; five iarge and several small 
barns: three of the large ones have con- 
crete milk houses with concrete floors; 
abundant water supply: every form of 
Jaber saving machinery; ideal poultry 
farm. which attracts visitors from ail 
parts of the state, including men from 
the State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University: accommodates 3.500 hens and 
ample brooder space for young chickens; 
300 head of cattle. mostly Holsteins, in- 
cluding several purebred bulls; 23 horses 
and a famed Percheron stallion: 200 hogs, 
fe@~largely upon by-products of a _ well- 
equipped cheese factory, and 
acres of timber; abundant fruit trees. 
Ensilage corn is the largest crop. Next 
come hay, oats and potatoes. The soil 
gives wonderful crops. Unsurpassed by 
any farm in the country, east or west. 
Owner desires to sell in order that he may 
devote his entire time to his growing 
business in New York City. - Price. 
$200.000; terms cash. Full particulars 
upon application. Address, J. S. R., 167 
Reade St., New York City. 
WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD cut-over land: 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
Schools: in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. - Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
WORTH having. our free picture catalog 
of central and upper Wisconsin dairy 
farms. You deal direct with owner; no 
commission. Write today. Wisconsin 
Farmers’ and Homeseekers’ Service Bu- 
reau, Marshfield, Wis. 














silt loam; 





about 400 ‘ 





WISCONSIN 


A CHANCE for ten farmers—Can help 

ten experienced men get started this 
year on as fine a piece of clay loam dariy 
land as there is in Wisconsin. Have some 
splendid 40’s and 80’s that I have fixed 
up with fine, new buildings all ready for 
you. On good roads near town, schools, 
churches and creameries. Good farms on 
all sides and farmers making big money 
from dairying. These rjch farms cost 
only $2,000 to $4,000. Cheap as dirt and 
rich as gold. Pay down what you can; 
then ten years more on balance. Also 
furnish you good dairy cows. This great 
company is the owner. Deal direct and 
save money. OJd and reliable. We have 
started hundreds. Come and see the 
money others have made and then let us 
help you get started. Write for my 
famous free chart, ‘“‘How to Make Money 
on a Wisconsin Farm,” and all particu- 
lars. A. C. Wildeman, Secretary, Na- 
tional Land Colonizing Co., Dept. D. 3, 
Madison, Wis. 


BEST 49 and 80 acre dairy farms in cen- 








tral Wisconsin; only $250 down; very 
easy terms; good buildings. Particulars 


free. National Land Colonization Co., 
Dept. C3. Madison, Wis. 


FINANCIAL 


FARM LOANS 


FARM loans at 5 per cent and a small 

commission. Long time amortization 
loans at very attractive rates. Loans to 
$125 an acre. Donahue & Hanson, Grin- 
nell, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 


MEN wanting forest ranger, mail clerk 
and carrier positions. Write for par- 

ticulars of examinations. _Mokane B27, 

Denver, Colo. 

MEN-—Age 18-40, wanting railway station 
office positions, $115-$250 month. Free 

transportation, experience unnecessary. 

Write Baker, Superintendent, 96 Wain- 

wright, St. Louis. 

FIREMEN, brakemen, for railroads near- 
est their homes—everywhere; beginners 























WE BUY burlap bags; pay freight on 200 
or more. Write us for best prices. Lin- 
coln Bag Co., Springfield, I 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL developed and six diamond gloss 
prints, 25 cents; fast service; fine work; 
free enlargement offer with first order. 
National Photo Co., Westport Station, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
TRIAL offer—any size roll film developed, 
six glossy prints and an enlargement 
from the best negative, 25 cents silver. 
Peerless Photo Co., Charles City, Iowa. 


POULTRY REMEDIES 


STOP your poultry losses from mixed in- 

fections, including complications of 
chicken cholera, typhoid, roup, etc., by 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacterin 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 doses, 
$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over 500 























doses, add $1 for each additional 100 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 





MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpho- 

nates Compound, tablet form. used in 
the drinking water. An intestinal anti- 
septic used for the prevention of fowl 
cholera, white diarrhea and other intes- 
tinal disorders. Price per hundred tablets, 














$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

POULTRY 

LEGHORNS 
SINGLE Comb White Leghorns, 304 and 


306 official egg record stock: Tancred 





males; eggs, $5; chicks, $14, 100. Mrs. 
Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 
8S. C. W. Leghorn chicks; Ferris strain; 


June price. $11 per 100; eggs, $3.50 per 
100. Mrs. Earl Dickinson, Mitchell, Iowa, 








RHODE ISLAND REDs . 

ROSE Comb Red eggs from large, dark 
red, heavy layers and ribbon winners; 
culled for type, ‘color and egg production; 





$6 hundred. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, Webster 
City, Iowa. 

WYANDOTTES 
WHITE Wyandottes; winners at Iowa 


state fair; high record laying flock Iowa 
State Agricultural College; eggs, 15, $3; 39, 
$5; 50, $8; 100, $15. Baby chick circular 
free. H. F. Duer, Box F, Eagle Grove, Ia, 
WHITE Wyandottes for 22 years; Regal, 
Dorcas strain; from stock of 235-ege 





record; culled for size, type and color; 
eggs, $5. 100. Mrs. P. A. Van Zee, Chari- 
ton, Iowa. 





SILVER Wyandottes, Tarbox strain, 
clearly laced, high producers; eggs, 52, 








30 ;$2.75, 50; $5, 100; prepaid. Charles 
French, Nashua, Iowa. 
BABY CHICKS 
BABY Chicks; purebred; white, Brown 
Leghorns; 100, $10.75; 500, $49. Barred 


Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 109, 
$12.75; 500, $59. Black Langshans, Black 


Minoreas, Silver Laced Wyandottes. Light © 


Brahmas, 100, $18; 500, $80. 
chicks, 100 ,$8; 500, $39. 
guaranteed; postpaid. Circular free. 
mer E. Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 


BABY Chicks; reduced prices; effective 
June, July. Barred Rocks, Single Reds, 
$10, 100; $5.50, 50. White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, $13, 100; 50,. $7. Light 
Brahmas, $15. Postpaid. Hatch every 
Tuesday; 100 per cent delivery. Member 
International and Illinois Chick Associa- 
tion. Earlville Hatchery, 10 Ottawa St., 
Earlville, Ill. 
BABY CHICKS—20 leading varieties, 
hatched from heavy laying strains; live 
delivery guaranteed in the U. S.; lowest 
prices ever offered. Write for catalog and 
price list. Miller Hatcheries, Box 643, 
Lancaster, Mo. 


Assorted 
Live delivery 
Til- 














RHODE ISLAND REDS 
S. C. DARK Reds and White Wyandotte 

















$150-$250 monthly (which position?). Rail- chicks from healthy, heavy laying 

way Association, Desk W-2, Brooklyn, | flocks; 100, $15; eggs, $5; prepaid: safe 

New York. arrival. Mrs. Oliver Snyder, Dayton, Ia. 
SALESMEN WANTED WYANDOTTES 

LOCAL distributors wanted in every | SILVER Wyandotte select flock: 7 baby 

county to show farmers how ‘“Fly-Kil’’ chicks, prepaid, 100, $15.50; 50, $8; 25, 

kills flies and protects livestock. It actu- $4. Circular free. Wyandotte Farm, Pilot 


ally sells itself! Amazing profits cer- 
tain! We want men who are known as 
square and responsible. Fead our ad on 
page 29 of this issue. Write immediately 
and get your home territory. “Fly-Kil” 
Division, Willhelm Oil Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
WANTED, man with car to work in Iowa, 

who can devote his entire time taking 
county survey, and subscriptions to Wal- 

















laces’ Farmer, including Service Bureau 
membership. Salary guarantee. Write 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
LIVE STOCK 
HAMPSHIRES 
HAMPSHIRE boars and gilts, all ages, 


of prominent bloodlines. ~ Perry Miller 

& Son, Selma, Iowa. 

HOLSTEINS 

HOLST INS—Splendidly 
grade heifers, 











marked, high 
six weeks old, $20 each; 








shipped C. O. D.; registered bull calf giv- 

en free with ten-head order. Wildwood 

Farms, Stillwater, Minn. 

HIGH grade Holstein cows and heifers 
for sale. Carload lots or less. T. B. 

tested. J. D. Bringgold & Son, West 

Concord. Minn. 

FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers; f¥esh and springers; also 


fall cows and heifers; T. B. tested. Glar- 
ner & Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. 
CAN furnish Holstein cows and heifers in 

carload lots; all high grade and bred 
to a registered Holstein sire. R. Schaf- 
fan, Claremont. Minn. 








Mound, Iowa. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING 
| 
S. C. Ancona eggs, $3.50 per 100; ¢ 

_ $12. L. Homolar, Tama, Iowa. 
BARRED ROCKS 


BARRED Rocks: bred for heav y egg pro- 





chicks, 








duction; Sine. Be wa winners; healthy, 
good size, narrow barre@: eggs, $4.50. 50; 
$8. 105; 90 per cent fertility. Pedigreed 
pen matings, both Aristocrat and Parks 
(direct), trap-nested continuously; rec- 
ords up to 273; $5. 15: $12, 50; postpaid. 
Mating list. State Record Farm. Mrs. 


E. L. Ruring, Gowrie, Iowa. 


RINGLET and Bradley Barred Rock eggs: eggs; 

stock direct; exhibition quality; great 
size; record layers; utility. $7 per 100; 
special matings; circular frée; satisfac- 
tion. Mrs. Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, 
Iowa. 





DUCK EGGS 
DUCK eggs from large type White Pekins, 
$1.50 per setting of 12 eggs, postpaid. 
Mrs. W. M. George. Janesville, Iowa. 
enna nO RPINGTONS 
BUFF Orpington eggs; splendid 1 layers 
and winners; culled for heavy egg pro- 











HOLSTEI@S AND GUERNSEYS 
BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 
calves anywhere, write Edgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 





PREMIER quality chicks; low prices, but 

same high quality; vigorous chicks from 
high producing purebred flocks culled by 
specialist. Write for catalog containing 
reduced prices. Premiér Hatchery. Box 
22, Warrensburg, Mo. 


CHICKS — Per 100, 





prepaid; Leghorns, 


Anconas, $10; Rocks, Reds, $12: others, 
$13; assorted, $9. Quick delivery; circu- 
lar. Quality Poultry Farms, Box 136B, 


Windsor, Mo. 

BABY Chicks; prices reduced; Leghorns, 
$10 per 100; Anconas, $11; Barred Rocks, 

Reds, $12; Minoreas, $15. Brunsvoild 

Hatchery, Northwood, Iowa. 

POUND chicks, 35 cents; different varie- 
ties. Winter Egg Farm, Hillsboro, IIL. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GRAPEVINES; 2 years, $1 per dozen; 
your choice, Agawam, the best Red; 
Niagara, the best White; Concord, Moore’s 
Early and Worden. Plant now! Order 
from this ad (prepaid), checks accepted. 
Guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
SOYLAND beans. We specialize in Many 
chu and Midwest soybeans. Higher in 
quality and lower in price. Also inocula- 
tion best and lowest in cost. Get our 




















catalog and prices. Fouts Bros., Cam- 
den, Ind. 
STRAWBERRY bed, $1. finest quality 
Senator Dunlap plants produce big 
crops, set alone; very hardy: (certified) 
and state inspected; 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 
1,000. $3, postpaid. H. Thale, Durham, 
Missouri. 





FOR SALE—Certified Manchu soybeans; 
varietal purity 99.5, germination 95 per 











LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 


ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct 

to farmers. Serum under our care until 
shipped express to you. This insures you 
products kept under proper care and re- 
frigeration. Purity, potency and relia- 
bility of our products proven by our twelve 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum 
80 cents per hundred ec. c.; virus $1. No 
discrimination. Our customers are our 
best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LUMBER 


LUMBER and shingles at reduced prices. 

Farmers’ trade our specialty. Best 
quality. Robert Emerson Co., Box 1156-B, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


TOBACCO 


























duction; 21 years breeder; $2.25, 30; $3.25, cent; $3.25 per bushel in seal bags, f. 
50; $6. 100. August Petersen, Farnham- | o. b. Tolono. Tolono saviicen ey ee 
ville, Towa. ciation, John T. Smith, Manager, Tolono, 
a Cc. a oa’ healthy; Illinois. 
-free range; heavy layers; $1, 15; $3, 50; | ALFALFA seed. 95 per cent pure. $7.50 
$5. 100. Mrs. Ira Gongwer. Fairfax, Iowa. bushel. Sweet pF neg Pt gets Fh 95 
S. C. BUFF Orpington eggs, setting of 15 | per cent pure. $7 bushel. Track here. 
from my pen, $5; utility, 15 for;$1, 100 Sacks free. Geo,rge Bowman, Concordia 
eges. $6. J. C. Simon, Rowan. Iowa. Kansas. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS MANCHU soybean seed; fine quality: 
BARRED Rock eggs from trap-nestea, high germination; re-cleaned; $3 per 
pedigreed stock; dark matrng; farm | bushel; $3.25 for orders under five bush- 
raised; pen birds direct; Aristocrat pen, | €l8, for immediate shipment. Inoculation 
$5 per 15; Bradley, $3 per 15; flock, $7.50 | and bags free; f. 0. b. Ames. Daisy Ann 
per 105; $2.50, 30; postpaid. Safe delivery | Johnson, Ames, Iowa. 
guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, GERANIUMS—Two dozen plants. sent 
Iowa. postpaid to your address for only one 
RHODE ISLAND REDS dollar and twenty-five cents. Any color 





BUY your eggs from state record flock 

of R. C. R. I Reds that have never 
failed to win wherever shown; pen 1, $5 
per 15; pen 2, $3 per 15; flock. $1.50 per 
15, $8 per 100. ‘Eges half price after May 1. 
S. L. Mealey, Richland. Iowa. 


REDUCED prices; S. C. Reds: Owen 

Farms train; big type. dark red, extra 
heavy layers. Eggs—range, $3 per 50, $5 
per 100; selected pen, 30 females headed 
by males direct from Owen Farms, $1.50 
per 15, $5 per 50. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, 
Solon, Iowa. 








HOMESPUN tobacco. Smoking— five 
pounds $1.25, ten $2; pipe and recipe® 





free; pay when received. Co-operative 
Farmers, Paducah, Ky. 


SINGLE Comb Reds; Mahood’ Thompkins; 

large, dark red, long deep body, low well 
spread tail; pen eggs, 15 eggs $2, prepaid. 
Edd Erickson, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 








or mixed. Buckley Geranium Co., Spring- 

field, Il. 

CERTIFIED Manchu, Black Eyebrow soy 
beans. 

Will price in car lots. John E. Meather- 

ingham, Camp Pojpt. Il. 

BLACK Eyebrow, Manchu, Ito San soy- 
beans, $3 bushel; Sudan grass, $10 ecwt.; 

our own growing; rape, $8.50 cwt. Stray- 

er Seed Farm. Hrdson, Iowa. 

SEED corn; Black’s Yellow Dent; Reid's 
Yellow Dent; high test; shelled, graded. 

sacked; $3 ver bushel. Kendall Farms, 

Corydon. Towa. 

SEED corn for sale; 
Write. 














high germination. 


last 25 years. 


Write for prices and samples. . 


I specialized growing seed corn ~ 
Charles Roth, Jesup, Iowa. 
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TES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
preeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
s H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 
HEREFORDS 
june 9—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 8. 





i, 







; Pak. 

june 10—Reilly Bros., Rock Valley, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 

May 28—Brandt Bros., Garnavillo, 

sale at Elkader, Iowa. 

y June 10—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 

June 18—Miller Bros., Britt, lowa. — 

june 18—J. Tudor & Son, Iowa City, Ia. 

Jone 20—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, lowa. 





Iowa; 











—== POLLED SHORTHORNS 
june 3—Wayne Yoakum, Hedrick, Iowa. 


 @ Special Notice to Advertisers 


dark 
Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 




















teal tine advertisements already running must have 
bstee potice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
ster jater than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
"of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
r above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
lowa to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
Iowa qbanges can be made after pages are made up. New 
3; 30, gdvertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
cular received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
e, Ia, igsue. ® 
egal, — 
-ege LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
olor; H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
hari. nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
— E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
a R. B. FRANCE, 2226 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
arles Rapids, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantie, Iowa. 
“Own Field Notes 
ee JOS. MILLER’S SONS’ SHORTHORN 
100 SALE, JUNE 10 
lack Discrimnating Shorthorn breeders are 
Jight — always interested in thé annual sale held 
rted by Jos. Miller's Sons, of Granger, Mo., 
very and will take note that their sale this 
Til- year wil be held June 10. This old reli- 
able firm has long since made a reputa- 
tive tion for Shorthorns of the best type. qual]- 
odie ity and_breeding. This has been demon- 
ttes, strated “by their success in leading shows 
ight and by the good trade they have built up 
val with leading Shorthorn breeders in many 
abel states. While this firm has made a prac- 
cing tice of holding their best ‘sale stock for 
St their annual sale, they recently allowed 
" themselves to be persuaded to part with 
a one of their noted herd buls, Cumberland 
ties, Matadore, at private treaty, to Messrs. 
live Childs & Anceney, of Bozeman, Mont. 
vest This firm inspected a number of promi- 
a nent herds before finally deciding on 
q Cumberland Matadore, a show bull him- 
—— self and the sire of winners. While the 
but price is not being published, it is attrac- 
rom tive for these times, and no Shorthorn 
| by ‘bull in this country has been reported as 
hing selling this year, or recently, at as high 
Box aprice. Messrs. Miller have reserved two 
Ue show sons of Cumberland Matadore, and 
rns, they also have a good many of his heif- 
ers, ers. For these reasons, and because he 
rcu- was going into good hands. Messrs. Miller 
36B, consented to part with this noted show 
and breeding bull. They have now soid 
rns. several high-class herd bulls to Montana 
cks, breeders, and it was their first sales to 
vold that state that influenced the other sales. 
In their coming sale, Messrs. Miller will 
— sell an exceptionally good lot of cows and 
rie heifers sired by and bred to their well 
ll. known show bulls, most of the young 
CK things being sired by Oakdale Rodney 
anil and Cumberland Matadore, while other 
Zen}; very choice ones are sired by Villager’s 
ted: King and Pride of Albion. The older cows 
re’s include two or three daughters of Cum- 
rder berlaral’s Choice. There are more of the 
ted. cows and heifers bred to Oakdale Rodney 
ion. than to any of the other herd bulls. The 
Rodney cross .\has proved very satisfac- 
any tory, and a big percentage of his calves 
- in are show calves good enough to win in 
ila- the big shows. A feature of the Miller 
our sale this year that will be of special in- 
»m- terest to breeders in need of herd bulls 
, is the exceptionally good young bulls in 
J the offering. Watch for announcement 
nee and other particulars in later issues, and 
: - write now for sale catalog. Kindly men- 
ied) tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.— 
phe, Advertising Notice. 
5 ANGUS BULLS 
ms; Those wanting a real high class Angus 
per bull should gee those being offered by 
ee. Mr. J. H. Frank, of Renwick, Iowa. at 
190% once. He has ten or a dozen ranging 
no, from eight months to two years, all by 
his noted breeding bull, Esthonian, and 
aT all are by the rugged, smooth, low-set 
a conformation so characteristic of their 
a sire Esthonian has sired a long list 
ee of prize winners at the leadine state fairs 
dia and at the International, and few bulls 
there are whose get has sold hicher at 
ity; public auction. We speak of this to show 
per the reproducing power of the bull and 
ish- hot that the bulls Mr. Frank is now of- 
tion fering are being priced high. In fact. for 
Ann bulls of the merit these bulls possess the 
a prices are very low. They are where the 
ent Steer breeder can buy them with profit 
one and good enough to head almost any 
olor herd. We will have more to say later 
ng- regarding these bulls. Meantime, get in 
; touch with Mr. Frank if needing a bull. 
ae Note his card in this issue.—Advertising 
soll Notice. 
eS. . 
1er- SHORTHORN BULLS OFFERED 


Messrs. Williams & Brand, of Corwith, 
Towa, are offering a number of young 
Scotch bylls just approaching serviceable 
ages. ey are the get of their valued 
-o%0-pound -herd bull, Villager’s Snowball, 
a Marr Roan Lady got by the Hanna bull, 





i Village Knight. Two are of the valued 
mi Clipper family, a roan and a white. One, 





* January yearling of the Myrtle family, 
is a good roan, and he and the white 
“lipper bull are ready for immediate serv- 
ice and are extra good, smooth bulls. 













Messrs: Williams & Brand have a very 
fine herd of about 45 head of Canadian 
and Amercian bred cattle, representing 
such families as the Marr Clara, Clipper, 
Crimson Flower, Mayflower. Village Girl, 
Claret, Raspberry and others. of promi- 
nence. Visit or correspond with these 
gentlemen if in need of a bull. Note their 
ecard in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


MILLER BROS.’ SHORTHORN SALE 


Miller Bros., of Britt, Iowa, well known 
breeders and showmen eof Scotch Short- 
horns, claim June 18 for their annua! pub- 
lic sale. It might perhaps seem a pretty 
strong statement to say that this offer- 
ing will be more valuable than the one 
sold a year ago, but we believe it to be 
true. People are going to find here a 
rare opportunity to get breeding stock 
as good as can be found among Short- 
horns. Cows sell with buwil calves at foot 
that are real herd bulls. Three imported 
cows sell, two with calves at foot. Sev- 
eral prize winners and .close relatives to 


prize winners at the International are 
included. File your name at once for 
catalog. Watch for display ad.—Adver- 


tising Notice. 


F. D. Coburn Dies 


Foster D. Coburn, former secretary of 
the Kansas Board of Agriculture, died at 
his home in Topeka, Kansas, on May 11, 
following an illness of several months. 


A pioneer in advocating many worth- 
while agricultural developments in the 
great southwestern territory of which 
Kansas is q part, Mr. Coburn had long 
been known as the patron saint of Kansas 
agriculture. He was a leader in the in- 
troduction of alfalfa to the state, while 
he did much to stimulate the production 
of more and better livestock in Kansas. 
As farmer, publicist and state ' official, 
Mr. Coburn’s name has been, permanent- 
ly enrolled on the list of America’s great 
agricultural leaders. 

Mr. Coburn was born in Jefferson coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, on May 7, 1846, and had 
reached the age of 78 years at the time 
of his death. After serving thru the Civil 
war as a member of the 135th and 62d 
Illinois regiments, Mr. Coburn settled in 
Kansas in 1867. For a nufnber of years 
he engaged in livestock farming, and for 
about six years was editor of the Kansas 
City Livestock Indicator. In January, 
1894, he was appointed secretary of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, in 
which post he served for twenty years. 
He was chief of the livestock department 
at the Eouisiana Purchase Exposition at 
St. Louis, in 1904. In 1906 he was offered 
appointment as United States senator 
from Kansas, but declined. 

Mr. Coburn was the author of many 
agricultural bulletins published during his 
term as secretary of the Kansas board, 
and a number of books, including “The 
Book of Alfalfa and Swine in America.” 








Getting Rid of Mange in Hogs 
(Continued from page 7) 
application, hogs should be kept confined 
for 24 hours and not chilled or exposed to 
direct sunlight. Hogs may be crowded 
into a small enclosure and then sprinkled 
with crude petroleum. By this method 
the wrinkles about the eyes and the inside 
of the ears are not reached and thus many 

mites will escape destruction. 

Spraying is more effective than hand 
application but less so than dipping. It 
will accomplish much if properly done, 
but parts are apt to be missed and there 
is considerable waste of material. 

Dipping is the most effective method. 
Every part of the body surface is reached. 
Metal or concrete vats may be placed 
in the ground with their tops level with 
the surface, or elevated with platforms 
built at the proper height. Chutes should 
be made so the hogs can be driven thru 
singly. For plans of vat and chutes see 
the bulletin mentioned in the box accom- 
panying this article. 

After dipping, hogs should be held in 
draining pens or chutes until surplus dip 
has drained off. They should not be 
driven long distances or exercised vigor- 
ously for twenty-four hours. 

The dips most effective for mange are 
thin, processed petroleum, and lime-sul- 
phur. The former is most effective for 
one application treatment. It can be used 
unheated in good weather. It is applied 
by filling the vat with warm water and 
adding a layer of oil of four to six inches 
in depth. Lime-sulphur is prepared as fol- 
lows in making this economical and effec- 
tive dip: Sulphur, 24 pounds; unslacked 
lime, 12 pounds; water, 100 gailons. 

The lime is slacked in the usual way. 
The sulphur is then sifted into it and the 
two thoroly mixed with a hoe or paddle. 
Add the mixture to 30 gallons of boiling 
water, adding slowly and stirring, keep- 
ing the mixture bojling until the sulphur 
has Aisappeared from the surface. This 
requires about two hours. When the sul- 
phur has disappeared and the mixture is 
a chocolate or amber color, the process is 
completed. The mixture is allowed to set- 
tle over night and the liquid is~then si- 
phoned or dipped off and added to enough 
water to make a total of 100 gallons—the 
proper strength for use. Commercial 
lime-sulphur ready prepared may be sub- 
stituted and should be diluted according 
to the directions on the container. 








Stoll’s Stay There 


Aluminum hog and cattle 
ear tags. Placed in ear with 
one operation. Sale tags and 
other supplies. Write for prices, 
Hi. M. Stoll, 3012 Webster 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 











SHORTHORNS. 











Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Royal 
Batterfiy. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 











Elm Lawn Shorthorns 


Two very choice Scotch Bulls, 19 and 27 months. 
Red and rvuan. Gilt edge breeding and good enough 
to head the best herds; also 8 younger bulls, some of 
which are included in our show herd this year. Let 
us tell you more about them. Address 
L. C. OLOFF, Ireton, Iowa 


Jesse Binford & Sens 


Marshalltown, lowa 
Pieneer Shorthorn Breeders of MarshaliCo. 


Stock of both sexes for sale at moderate prices. 
Call or write. 


Young Scotch Bulls 
Two Clippers, a Mayflower and a Myrtle among 
them. All by our 68000 herd bull Villager Snow- 
ii. Something good here awaits the buyer. 
Prices in keeping with farmers needs. Williams 
@ Brand, Corwith, Lowa. 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


of Rare Quality and Scale 
Eight months to two years. All by Ksthonian, 
sire of many winners at leading estate fairs and most 
noted Elba Erica bu!! living. 
We offer real herd headers and at prices to insure 
profit OER AK steers. 





Renwick, lowa 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS 


Bulls for breeders and farm ers—all of best type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Des Moines. on Interurban and Rock Isiand 
Rys. M.P. Wilkinson. Mitchellville, Ia. 


ANGUS BULLS 


Blackbirds—Trojan Ericas—Prides. Herd under 
Federal supervision. -Tuberculin tested. Write or 
visit. QUIETDALEK FAKMS, HESS & 
WEST, WATERLOO, IOWA. 


ANGUS BULLS 


One 4-year-old bull Blackbird, Also young bulls, 
cows and heifers. A few Chester White sows 
bred to Wester®Giant 3d, offered for sale. 

A. D. WILSON, WELDON, IOWA 














HOLST EINS. 





mS 
(2 5. Fifty-two 
‘Ss 
United States have 
produced over 30,000 Ibs. 
of milk, 77 have exeeded 
1,000 Ibs. butterfat in one < 
year. Holsteins bring pro- 
fits through rapid herd 
increases besides through 
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230 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO. ILL. nt 











Morningside Hoisteins 
Few choice bulls, ages 1 t0 9 months. Sire, Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. Pietje 
Mapiecrest Pontiac. Our cows will cor pare with 
the very best. Address ° 
- Rensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, lowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of allages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for calif clup. Tell us what you want. We 
have some great bargains 
BRARGHOVE & ARNOLD, Norwalk, ia. 
F YOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Kdgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 











HOKSES. 


Percheron and Belgians 
FOR SALE 


Our barns are full of Percherons and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares. Among them are several herd 
headers weighing up to 2.300 pounds 
Frank P. Shekleton & Son, Lawler, lowa 


IRVINEDALE BELGIANS 


Best Belgian stallions I ever offered at unheard of 
prices, $300 to $800. Come and you will buy. 


CHAS. IRVINE, Ankeney, lowa 


Belgians and Percherons 


55 stallions coming 3 to 6 years old, weights 1900 to 
2450 Ibs. Few ¢ breeding aged studs. 65 mares 
and fillfes. All for sale at reasonable prices. 
HOLBERT FARMS, Greeley, lowa 














SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Alexander's Spotted Poiands 


Fall Boars and early Spriag Boars all sold. A few . 
late Spring Boars largé enough for service selling at 
attractive prices. 4 
R.N. Alexander, 





ReckweHh City. lowa 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Few fall hoars offered from one of Iowa's best 
Spotted herds. Leading blood Hines. 
HIRAM CLOUSS, Clare, lowa 
Farm |-etween Barnum apd Clare. 


Titanic Revelation 


Aad ROWAL WICTOR bead my herd. 
Stock for sale at a)! times. 


g. F. CLARK, Nevada, iowa 


Crawfort's Spots We are now offering fall 


boars and gilts, wef! crown 
from which maybe selected a boar and twe gilts, no 
relation, The trio priced at $55. These pigs are 
individiais in every way and prices will also be made 
on one of either sex. D. V. CRAWFORD & 
SONS, EKarlham, Iowa. 

















POLAND-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Poland Chinas 


Fall boar pigs ready to ship. Aiso a real 
yearling herd boar; Is out of top sow and 
top litter of 1922. A REAL BARGAIN. 
Write for particulars. 
gM. P. RANCHER, ROLFE, 10WA 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For information on this 
Poland Chiaa herd and this boar, address 
JOHNSON BROB., LESLIES 1owAaA 


English Extreme Type 


Is forsale. He was ist prize Senior yearling 
boar at the lowa State Fair in 1922. I also havea 
few choice fal! boars by him for sale. 

T. M. HAYDEN, Creasten, Iowa 














TAMNWORTES 
B. 





FF. BARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTEHES 
Home of many champions. We 
mw them by the hundred. 
one better. Circular of win- 
‘ ners ready. Farmers prices. 
J.M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois. 


Tamwerth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion lowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D.M. Overholt, K. 9, lowa City, lowa. 


Rose Hill Farm -TAMWORTHS 


Fall boars ready for service; few choice gilts to 
farrowin May Weanling pigs in paira and trios, or 
gilts for Pig Club Work. 
A. K. AUGUSTINE, 













Hose Hill, lowa 


RAISE TAMWORTH'S—IT PAYS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


SNYDER 4&4 SNYDER, Oskaloose. Ia. 
DURBROC JERSEYS. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
matrons and boars is excelled by none. We invite 
fospection. Farm between Kiron and Odeboit. ~ 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, IOWA 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College Live Stock__For Sale 


Clydesdale staliion—three years old—by Criterion— 

ist at Iowa State Fair 
Percheron stallion,—two years old—by Jalap— 

Tst at lowa Ssate Fair 

Oxfvurd, Hampshire, Shropshire, Southdown and 

Ramboufllet Rams 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
Iowa State College Ames, lowa 














AUCTIONEERS 


Make $100 a day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


You can if you know what to say and how to 
say it. Four weeks term onens December 3let 
Another term February isth at Los Angeles. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
(18 years largest in the world) 
818 Walaut St, KANSAS CITY, MO. 














BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 
Learn athome. Aj! graduates are succesful. 
Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 
auctioneering service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 


Auctioneers School of Experience, 
310 Whitaker Bldg. Davenport, iowa. 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder ~ 


of Spotted Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale at 
all times. WILLIAMS BORG, IOWA. 
At World’s Original and 


Learn Auctioneering Greatest School. Become 


independent with no cupital invested. Write today 
for free catalog coming term. Jones National 
School of Auctioneering, 74 N. Sacra. 
mento Bivd., Chicago, Ill, The Schoo! of 
Successful Graduates—Carey M. Jones. president. 


R. E. MILLER 


























JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
meth breed. 3to6 yrs. old right ready 
fer the breeding season. Big herd to 
Dick from, nothigh in 


ice. 
at, Caartton. tows 











Live Stock Auctioneer 
LIVE sTocKk 
AUCTIONEER 


W.G. KRASCHEL secncrecs 


H.L. HULL, Au etieneer 


420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg.,, Des Moines, leowa 
Please mention this paper when writing, 
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OTICE how completely this overall covers 

your back, how snugly the broad suspenders 

hug the shoulders and how perfectly it fits. The 

wide continuous back gives great strength and 
comfort. 


Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls are. cut from an extra 
heavy [8 ounce} dark blue overall denim that is 


SHKOSH BGOSH 


OVERALL 





woven and dyed according to our formula. It is 
mill shrunk, and double dyed with genuine indigo. 
It is America’s best blue denim and every yard of 
it goes into Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls. 


These untouched photographs show how sturdy 
and comfortable they are. Stores that sell them 
receive this guarantee: 


You Are Protected by This Famous Guarantee 


“If a man or bov ever comes back to you with a pair of Oshkosh 
B’Gosh Overalls and claims that they are not entirely satisfac- 


tory, whether he has worn them a week or a year, no matter 


how unreasonable the claim may seem to you—make 


them 


good with a new pair and send the old ones to us for credit.” 


dd 


Try Them—Clip Coupon—Order by Number 


Fill out the coupon. Put down the number of overalls and jackets you 
want; the size and your dealer's name. We will send the overalls to him. 
You call for them and pay him. Do not send us any money. We sell only 
through retail stores. The Vestbak Overall is No. 801. Others made of 
8 ounce Double Dyed Denim are No. 101 Elastic Back—No. 201 high 
back—and No. 301 coat. Boy's overall or coat is No. 233. 


OSHKOSH OVERALL CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 
FACTORIES: Oshkosh, Wis» U.S.A, Welland, OntyCanada 
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